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A DVERTISEMENT. 


Wo A it may probably have been expected 
41 A that this work, like the account of The 
1 Preſent State of Muſic in France and 
Italy, ſhould have been compriſed in one vo- 
lume, it may be neceſſary to account for its 
Having ſwelled into two. As the author , 
proceeded in arranging his materials, he ſoon 
found that one volume would not contain! © 
_ thoſe which related merely to muſic, without _ 8 
ſuch retrenchments, or compręſſion, as would = 
juſtly ſubject him to cenſure, either for to=, 
rally neglecting, or too ſlightly mentioning, 
_ - ſeveral perſons and things, which merit par- 
ticular attention. It was, therefore, the opi- 
nion of ſeveral of his friends, whoſe judgment 
he has reaſon to reſpect, that by intermining 
with his account of muſic and muſicians, a 
peu miſcellaneous memorandums, he would 
connect theſeveralparts oſhisnarrative, and, 
by rendering the whole a more uniform ſeries, 
carry his reader with hm wherever he went. 
This indeed à little breaks into his origi- 
nal defign of confining his remarks wholly 
to muſical matters. However, to give the 
Preſent State of Muſic, in the ſeveral 
countries through which he travelled, is full 
the object of this ee, as to acquire 
materials for the Hiſtory of its Paſt State 
vas that of his voyage, © 
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of time, which obliged me to travel 


night and day; the exceſſive heat and 
cold of the weather, occaſioned by the 


preſence and abſence of the ſun; toge- 


ther with bad horſes, and diabolical 


Voi. 3 B wagons, 


V journey through this country, 
was one of the moſt fatiguing | 
| 1 ever took in my life; for 
though the road, in general, is very 
7 good, for a German road, yet my want 
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wagons, uſed as chaiſes, exhauſted botls 


—Y 


my ſpirits and my patience. 
The country is flat, naked, and diſ- 


agrecable to the eye, for the moſt part, 
all the way through Auſtria, Moravia, 
and Bohemia, as far as Prague, the ſitua- 


tion and environs of which are very beau- 


tif ul. 


The dearneſs and frarcity of proviſions, 
of all kinds, on this road, were now ex- 


ü ceſſive; ; and the half-ſtarved people, juſt 
_ recovered from malignant fevers, little 
leſs contagious than the plague, occaſion- 


ed by bad food, and by no food at all, 


offered to view the moſt melancholy ſpec- 
tacles I ever beheld. 


No refreſhments of any kind were to 
be found, till I arrived at Colin, a village 


rendered famous, by the battle fought 
near it in the laſt war ; here a pigeon, 
and half a pint of miſcrable ſour wine, 


coſt me three or four e 3 till now 5 
1 had ſubſ tea nh Ed and water, ex- 


cept 


3 


cept one pint of milk, which I obtained 
with difficulty, and which colt me four- 
teen creugere, about ſeven- -pence Eng- | 


liſh. 


I had frequently . told, that the 


Bohemians were the moſt muſical people 
of Germany, or, perhaps, of all Europe; . 
and an eminent German compoſer, now 
in London, had declared to me, that if 
5 they enjoyed the ſame advantages as the 
Italians, they would excel them. 


I never could ſuppoſe effects without 


a cauſe; nature, though often partial to 
individuals, i in her diſtribution of genius 
and talents, is never ſo to a whole peo- 
DI Climate contributes greatly to the 
forming of cuſtoms and manners ; and, 
it is, 1 believe, certain, that thoſe who 
inhabit hot climates, are more delighted 
's with muſic than thoſe of cold ones ; 
: perhaps, from the auditory nerves being 
more irritable in the one than in the 
other: but 1 could, by no means, ac- 
_ count. for climate operating more in fa- 
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vour of muſic upon the Bohemians, than 


on their * the Saxons and Mo- 
5 ravians. 


1 croſſed the whole kingdom of Bo- 


hemia, from ſouth to north; and being 
very aſſiduous in my enquiries, how 
the common people learned muſic, I 


found out at length, that, not only in 


every large town, but in all villages, 
where there is a reading and writing 
ſchool, children of both ſexes are taught 
_ muſic. 


At TzuchrxBROD, JAuich, 3 


LAU, B6MISCHBROD, and other places, 2 
I viſited theſe ſchools ; and at Czaſlau, 
in particular, within a poſt of Colin, I 
caught them in the fact. ; 


The organiſt and cantor, M. Johan | 


Dulſick, and the firſt violin of the pariſh 

church, M. Martin Kruch, who are like- 
_ viſe the two ſchool-maſters, gave me 5 
all the ſatisfaction I required. I went 


into the ſchool, which was full of little 


children of both ſexes, from ſix to ten 


or 
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or eleven years old, who were reading, 
writing, playing on violins, hautbois, 
baſſoons, and other inſtruments. The 
organiſt had in a ſmall room of his houſe 
four clavichords, with little boys prac- 

tiſing on them all: his ſon of nine years 
old, was a very good performer. . ; 
After this, he attended me to the 
: church, which is but a ſmall one, and 
: played an admirable voluntary on the 
organ, which is likewiſe but ſmall, 
though well - toned ; its compaſs was 
from C to C. and there were no reed 
ſtops; but it had pedals, and an even 
good chorus. He played an extempore 
Fugue, upon a new, and pleaſing ſubject, + 
in a very maſterly manner; and I think 
him one of the beſt performers on the 
. organ, which I heard throughout my jour- 
5 ney. He complained of loſs of hand, for 
want of practice, and ſaid, that he had 
too many learners to inſtruct, in the 
firſt rudiments, to be allowed leiſure for 
ſtudy, and that he had his houſe not only 
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full of other people's children, but his 
own; 

« Chill penury repreſſed his noble rage * 
which is the caſe of many a muſician, 5 
whoſe mind and talents are ſuperior to 


ſuch drudgery ! yet, thus circumſtanced, 
there i is no alternative, but a Jail. 


* his city is en beauttel, when = 
ſeen at a diſtance. It is ſituated on two 
or three hills, and has the river Mulda 
running through the middle of it. It is 
divided into three different quarters, or 
diſtricts, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Alt Stadt, Neue Stadt, and 
Kleine Stadt, or Old Town, New Town, | 
and Little Town; the Kleine Stadt is 
the moſt modern, and the beſt built of 
the three. The houſes are all of white 
ſtone, or ſtucco, in imitation of it, and 
all uniform i in ſize and colour. The hill 


vr. St. Lyilrelice, the higheſt about the 
town 
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town, commands a proſpe@, net eh 
of the whole city, but of all the adjacent 
country : the declivity of this hill is co- 
vered with wood, conſiſting chiefly of 


17 1 


fruit- trees, and vineyards. A great part 
of the town is new, as ſcarce a ſingle 
building eſcaped the Pruſſian batteries, 


and bombardment during the blockade, 


in the laſt war. A few churches and 
5 palaces only, that were ſtrongly built, 
and of leſs combuſtible materials than 
the reſt, were proof againſt their fury ; ; 
and in the walls of theſe, are {till ſtick- 


ing innumerable cannon balls, and bombs, 
particularly, i in the ſuperb palace of count 


 Czernin, and in the Capuchin's church. 
| This palace, which is of the Ionic order, 
and built of white ſtone, has thirty win 
| dos i in front ; the chapel, at. the Capu- 
chins, is an exact copy, in ſtone, of that 


at Loretto, in marble, 
The inhabitants are Nil at work 


throughout the city, in repairing the 
Pruſſiam devaſtations, particularly at the 
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cathedral and imperial palace, which were 
both almoſt entirely demoliſhed; theſe 
are ſituated on a high hill, facing that of 
St. Laurence, The organ of the cathe- 
dral, which, as well as the building, has 
been newly conſtructed, ſince the lat 
War, is very large, and finely toned; it 
was well played on during the morning 
ſervice, though the principal organiſt, 
M. Wolf, was ill in bed of a fever. I 


went to his houſe, in order, if he had 5 


been well enough, to have converſed 
with him concerning the preſent ſtate of 
muſic at Prague; but the meſſenger 1 
ſent in before me, in order to negociate 
the viſit, returned quite pale with fear, 
telling me, that it would be very dan 
gerous for me to enter the houſe, a8 M. 
Wolf was ill of the malignant and con- 
tagious fever, which had lately raged 
with ſo much violence, and ſwept off 
ſuch a number of the inhabitants of this 
city. 
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M. Wolf, who i is eſteemed one of the : 


' beſt organiſts in Germany, is called am 
| Schloß Organiſten, or organiſt | of the caſ- 
tle ; for the cathedral of Prague is built 


within the caſtle or royal palace walls, of 
which it makes a part. 


There are three large colleges of Jeſuits 


in Prague; that of St. Nicholas hasa very 
beautiful church, in which the organ is 


divided into two Parts, placed one on 
each fide the gallery; ; and the keys, with 


a poſitif, or ſmall choir organ, are in the 
middle, but placed ſo low, as to leave the 


weſt window clear: inſtead of wood, the | 


frame-work, pillars, baſe, and orna- 
ments of this inſtrument, in front, are 
of white marble ; the organ and church 
ſeem quite new. I never ſaw a more 


rich or noble front to an organ than this; 


it was conſtructed by one of the Jeſuits, 


and i is well- toned 3 but has a very heavy 


touch. 
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came to ſalute me at the inn, the Ein⸗ 
horn, or Unicorn, during dinner; they 
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played upon the harp, violin, and horn, 


ſeveral minuets and Poloniſes, which 


were, in themſelves very pretty, though | 


their performance of them added no- 
thing to the beauty of the compoſitions 5 
and it will, perhaps, appear ſtrange to 
ſome, chat this capital of ſo muſical a 


kingdom, in which the genius of each 


inhabitant has a fair trial, thould not 
more abound with great muſicians. It 
is not however, diffcult to account for 
this, if we reflect, that muſic is one of 
the arts of peace, leiſure, and abundance ; 3 : 
and if, according to M. Rouſſeau, arts 
have flouriſhed moſt in the moſt corrupt 
times, thoſe times muſt, at leaſt, have 
been proſperous and tranquil. Now, the 
Bohemians are never tranquil long toge- 
ther; and even in the ſhort intervals of 
peace, their firſt nobility are attached to the 
court of Vienna, and ſeldom reſide in 
their own capital; ſo that thoſe among 


the poorer ſort, who are taught muſic in 
their infancy, have no encouragement to 


pur- 
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purſue it in riper years, and ſeldom ad- 
vance further than to qualify themſelves | 
for the ſtreet, or for ſervitude. 


Indeed many of thoſe who learn muſic 


at ſchool go afterwards to the plough, 
and to other laborious employments; and 
then their knowledge of muſic turns to 
no other account, than to enable them 

- to ſing in their pariſh- -church, and as an 
innocent domeſtic recreation, | which are, Z 5 

perhaps, among the beſt and moſt unex- 
ceptionable purpoſes that muſic c can be 
plied to. 


It has been faid by travellers * 


that the Bohemian nobility keep 3 
cians in their houſes; but, in keeping 
ſervants, it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe, 
as all the children of the peaſants and 
trades-people, in every town and village 
throughout the kingdom of Bohemia are 
taught muſic at the common reading 
ſchools, except in Prague, where, indeed 


* Nugent's Grand Tour, vol, ii, 
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it is no part of ſchool-learning; the 
muſicians being brought thither from 
the country. 


In theſe common a country ſchools now 


and then a great genius appears, as was 
the caſe at Teuchenbrod, the birth-place 3 


of the famous Stamitz. His father 


was cantor of the church in that 
town; and Stamitz, who was afterwards 
ſo eminent, both as a compoſer and per- 
former, was brought up in the common 
ſchool, among children of common ta- 
lents, who lived and died unnoticed ; 3 
but he, like another Shakeſpeare, broke 
through | all difficulties. and diſcourage- 
ments; and, as the eye of one pervaded 
all nature, the other, without quitting 
nature, puſhed art further than any one 
had done before him; his genius was 
truly orginal, bold, and nervous; in- 
vention, fire, and contraſt, in the quick 
movements; a tender, graceful, and in- 
: finuating melody, in the flow ; together 


with 
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with the ingenuity and richneſs of the 


accompaniments, chara&eriſe his pro- 
ductions; all replete with great effects, 


produced by an enthuſiaſm of genius, 
refined, but not repreſſed by cultivation. 
M. Seger, i is organiſt of the Kreutzhern, ; 
or convent of the Holy Croſs in Prague. 
I was defired by M. Gaſman, to enquire 
after bim, as he is the beſt player in 
tis city; he favoured me with a long > 
converſation, and I found him to be a 
ſenſible man, as well as an excellent per- 


former. He remembers Tartini, and 


Vandini, at Prague, fifty years go; and 
ſeems well acquainted with the character 
and works of all the great muſicians i in 


Europe. 


He informed me, that at the convent : 
of the Holy Croſs, where he i is organiſt, 
there are now three or four boys, brought 
, thither from country ſchools, who ſing 
moſt. admirably ; having good voices, 
and good ſhakes, with good taſte and 


expreſſion. I arrived at Prague one day 


too 


is } 


too late, for a 3 muſical performs 


ance in the. church of this convent. 


It was with much difficulty that I ac- 
quired information from the Bohemian 
muſicians, as even the German language 
is of little uſe. in that kingdom, through- 
out which the Sclavonian dialect i is gene- 
rally uſed. M. Seger, indeed, ſpoke Ita- 
lian, and was very communicative; it 
was from him that J obtained a confir- 
mation of my diſcovery, that not only in 
Bohemia, but i in Moravia, Hungary, and 


part of Auſtria, children are taught mu- 


tic at the common reading ſchools. The 
Bohemians are remarkably expert in the 
uſe of wind inſtruments, in general ; but 
M. Seger ſays, the inſtrument upon which | 


their performers are moſt excellent, on 
the Saxon ſide the kingdom, is the haut- 


bois; and on that of Moravia, the tube, 


or clarion. 5 


The celebrated Miliwiceck was COR 


up at a village ſchool 1 in Bohemia, and 


. after- 
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afterwards ſtudied counterpoint, at Pra- 


; Sue, under M. Seger. 


The beſt violin players in this city, at 


. are M. Joſeph Strobach, Johan 
Galli, of the Amſchloſs, and Wenzel 
Braupner, who is an admirable ſolo 
player. The beſt, and indeed, the only 
violoncello player in this city, is M. 
Hetes; and on the hautbois, Stieſtni is : 
5 an excellent performer. 


There have been no operas here late- 


ly; however, German and Sclavonian 


plays are performed three times a week, 


which are, at preſent, the only public bp 
; exhibitions at Prague, of any kind. The 


nobility were now, for the moſt part, out 


of town; but in winter, they are ſaid to 
have great concerts frequently at their 
hotels, and palaces, chiefly perſormed by 


their own domeſtics and vaſſals, who have 
learned muſic at country ſchools. 
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I quitted 
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I quitted Prague, Thurſday morning, 
September 17th, after many delays and 
_ plagues, incident to travellers in a foreign 
country; among the reſt, my good land- 5 
lord at the Einhorn, inſtigated the poſt- 


| maſter's ſervant to inſiſt on my having an 


additional horſe to my poſt wagon 3 and 
threw all the difficulties in my way, he 
poſſibly could, in hopes of keeping me 
longer in his Spunging houſe. After theſe 
ſquabbles were over, and I had run the 
gauntlet through the gates and barriers, 
| where my baggage was narrowly ran- 
ſacked, by cuſtom-houſe inquiſitors, 1 
x got away about ſeven o'clock. 
The firſt poſt, to Sprees, I travelled 
through a mountainous country, and cold 
thick fog; the ſecond, to WELTRUs, 
through a good road, and level, though 
naked country; here the weather was 
again very hot. Sour milk, and black four 
bread, Pompernickel, were thus far, all the 


refreſhments that could be obtained. 3 


At Bvuvin, the next ſtage, I found a 


| muſic ſchool ; and heard two of the poor 
boys perform in the ſtreet, one on the 


harp, and the other on the triangles, to- 
lerably well. | 


At Lonzscuutz, two or three ſtages 5 
5 from the confines of Saxony, there 
is like w iſe another ſchool, with more 


than a hundred children, of both ſexes, 
of which number all learn muſic who 


chuſe it. 1 viſited the church, which i is 


ſmall and neat, with a little plain organ 


in it; here the children, vocally and 


inſtrumentally, perform. I heard a con- 
| fiderable number of the boys practiſ- 
ing on the fiddle, at ſchool, but in a very 


coarſe manner. 


l hope] ſhall be excuſed, if There relate 

a few of the hardſhips which I underwent, 
in the courſe of my journey through theſe 
parts of Germany; as the account of them 
may put future travellers on their guard, 
or, at leaſt, prevent ſurprize, under ſimilar 


| circumſtances. 
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And fi, Tmult inform them that f 


di d not meet with a chaiſe. or carriage, 


of any kind, that had a top, or covering, 


to protect paſſengers from heat, cold, 
wind, or rain, in my whole journey; 


and ſo violent are the jolts, and ſo hard 
are the ſeats of German poſt- wagons, 


that a man is rather kicked than carried | 


from one place to another. Yet, for 


theſe wretched conveyances, when 1 tra- 
velled i in them alone, extra pole, as it is 
called, it coſt me frequently at the rate 
of eighteen pence for each Engliſh mile: 5 
10 great is the number of fees and taxes : 
on this occaſion : Poſtgeld, Wagengeld, 
Schoſſegeld, Schwagergeld, Schmiergeld, 


Barriergeld, and Drinkgeld, to hun- 


dreds, but particularly to the Stallknecht, 
for getting Pferden, horſes, ready in 


ſomewhat leſs than than three hours *. | 


* For ſuch of my readers as may be unacquaint- 55 
ed with the language of their progenitors, the Saxons, = 


it may be neceſſary to tranſlate the names of the im- 


poſts above mentioned, into their Engliſh equiva- 


lents, of hs? ſechire, > aiſe-bire, Turnpikes, Poſtiliou, 
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But ſuch as are provided with a” 
comfortable carriage, with beds, pro- 


viſions, and a number of ſervants, and 
are ſo indifferent about expence, that 
they calmly ſubmit to all kinds of i im- 
poſition, as things of courſe, may be 
utterly ignorant of the ſufferings of 
others who dread expence; and who are 
expoſed to all the plagues of bad ve- 
hicles, bad horſes, bad i inns, and worſe 
proviſions, or who are unable to find ei- 


4 ther inns or proviſions of any kind. 
1 excellent roads, i Inns, and carriages, 


throughout Great Britain, make an Eng- 
Hlichman very unfit to encounter ſuch 
= hardſhips; 3 but indeed they exceed thoſe 
of moſt. other countries in Europe ſo 
much, that to travel with a Vittorino, a 
Procaccio, or a Corriere, through the 
worlt Tralian roads, is eaſe and luxury, 


greaſing wheels, toll at the gates on both 6058 each 5 
town, as wellas drink to the oſtler, and a ſwarm of | 
helpers, who, in removing baggage, ſteal cordage, 
| raps, and every thing which they can cny off un- 
diſcovered. 


C 2 com- 


Let 


dankte with what i is ſuffered in Ger- f 


At Lobeſchiitz, which is ſituated on 
the Elbe, I quitted the chaiſe, and hired 
a boat down that river to Dreſden, in 
order to eſcape two or three terrible 
poſts, and indeed poſtilions, for every 
German Schwager is ſuch a friend to 

ſurgery, that I always wiſhed to get out 
of his hands; and, beſides perſonal ſafety, 
the country is ſo. mountainous, and road N 
ſo full of holes, and great looſe ſtones, 


8 that both carriage and baggage frequently 


ſuffer. It was now fix o'clock in the 
evening, when I arrived at the water- 
fide; 4 I was much diſturbed at ſeeing the 
boat, in which I was to perform the 
voyage; ; it was long, narrow, and quite 
open at the top. There was ſtraw to 
lye on, but nothing to cover me or my 
baggage in caſe of rain; at this time, 
indeed, the weather was hot, and I 
neſtled into my ſtraw, accommodating 
myſelf to my circumſtances as well as 


I could, 


* 
* 
1 
5 
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The boat moved ſo very flow, there be · 


ing only one waterman, that it frequently 


ſeemed to ſtand ſtill. The weather as yet 


| continued calm, but as we proceeded 
lower down the river, through an amaz- 
ingly wild and rocky country, there were 
frequent waterfalls that made a violent 
noiſe, and ſeemed very likely to overſet 
our little boat 5 about midnight it grew 
totally dark, and began to rain: 1 pro- 
tected my head as well as I was able, 
with a parapluye, or ſmall umbrella, but 
was very wet elſewhere. 


The rain continued till day-break, 


after which, the wind got up, and be- 
came quite furious, juſt i in our teeth; in 
this kind of hurricane, the boat could 
make no way. Diſtreſs on diſtreſs ! the 
| parapluye, my only defence, was forced : 


from my hands, in a violent guſt of 


wind, and blown into the river, where 

it inſtantly ſunk ; and we tried in vain, | 
a conſiderable time, to fiſh it up: I was 
now wet, cold, hungry, and totally help- 
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hel for the boatman himſelf was in 


"oo of ever getting to Dreſden during 


this ſtorm! 


At length, however, we reached K- 


NIN GST EIN, a village and caſtle, on one 


of the higheſt rocks in Europe; this was 


but half way from Lobeſchütz to Dreſ- 


den. I ſent my ſervant and the boat- man 
to try if they could procure a chaiſe, 


a cart, a wheelbarrow, or any thing, to 


carry me to Pirna, the firſt poſt-town, 
and after keeping me ſhivering with cold 
and wet, more than an hour they re- 


turned with the news of having pro- 
cured a wagon. 


Here I got ſome bread, hdd revived y 


me a little, and enabled me to clamber 


up this terrible rock, on foot, to warm 


myſelf; which it did as effectually, be- 


fore I reached the ſummit, as if I had 
had recourſe to a warm bed and ſudo- 


rific. After this J had twelve Engliſh 


miles to Pirna, through the moſt ſtony 
and jombling road I ever travelled. _ 


At 
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At PIRNA, the place where the king of 
Pruſſia took all the Saxon troops priſoners, 
at the beginning of the laſt war, I was de- 
tained two hours before I could get horſes, 
for each of which, by a new reglement, or 
regulation, I was obliged to pay a rixdollar, Y 
inſtead of a florin, the uſual price. 
At K6ningſtein and* Pirna, there are 
ſchools for muſic, though both are in Saxo- 
vy. At Pirna, there! is one for the children 
officers, and one for thoſe of the poorer 
fort, where theylearn, as elſewhere, muſic, 
with reading and writing. 
It would be tireſome to the reader were 
I'minutely to deſcribe all the mulic- ſchools 
which I entered i in my way through Au- 
ſtria, Moravia, Bohemia, and Saxony. 34 
5 wall only ſay, that i in general, the perform- 
ance of the ſcholars in them was rude and 
coarſe, and that perfection ſeems never 
| aimed at amongſt them. Metaſtaſio is of | 
opinion, that the children learn ſo ill in 
theſe ſchools, as to be ever afterwards in- 
corrigible; ; indeed, moſt of them are in- 
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| tended for ſervants, and mean employ- 
ments; and as, in many parts of Bohemia 
and Saxony, the Gothic power over vaſſals 2 
ſtill ſubſiſts, theſe people have ſeldom any 
ambition to excel i in muſic, as they have 
no opportunities of mending their condi- 
tion by it ; now and then, indeed, a man 
of genius. among them, becomes an ad- ; 
| mirable muſician, whether he will or 
no; but, when that happens, he generally | 
: runs away, and ſettles in ſome other 
country, where he can enjoy the fruit of 


his talents. 
Upon the whole, however, theſe ſchools 


clearly prove that it is not from a partia- 
lity in auflire that Bohemia abounds ſo 
much with muſicians; for cultivation 
: contributes greatly towards rendering the 
love and knowledge of muſic general in . 
this country: and the Bohemians may as 
well be called a learned people becauſe 
2 they can read, as ſuperior muſicians be- 


cauſe they can play upon inſtruments, 


 bince the ſtudy of both are equally made 


- by 
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by them eſſential _ of common | edu- 

cation. 35 1 
The road from Pirna to Dreſden is 

good; the country on the left hand is 

flat, naked, and unpleaſant to the eye, 

when the grain is off the ground; but 

on the right, the hills, covered with vines 

1 and houſes, all along the banks of the 

= Elbe, are delightful. 


1 D R E S DE N 


The approach to this city through the 
Elector's Gardens, by a beautiful Chateau, 
. and pavilions, in a very good taſte, 
1 extremely ſtriking; but the city itſelf 
has ſuffered ſo much in the laſt war, that it 
is difficult for a ſtranger to imagine him- 
1 ſelf near the celebrated capital of Saxony, 5 
| even when he ſees it from the moſt 

favourable eminence in the neighbour- 
hood, ſo few of it's once many cloud- 
capt towers are left ſtanding; only 
two or three remain intire, of all the 

x ſtately 
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ately edifices which formerly- teh : 
liſhed this city: ſo that here, as well as at 
Prague, the inhabitants are ſtill repairing 
the ravages of the Pruſſians; of whom it 


= remarkable, that though during the 


laſt War, they ruined many a noble city, 


they neyer took one by a regular ſiege. 


They were in poſſeſſion of Dreſden 
three years: it was taken from them 
during the abſence of the king of Pruflia, 
by the prince of Deux- -ponts, who com- 
manded the army of the empire. In 


3760, that monarch inveſted it again, 


and did incredible damage by his bat- 
teries, and bombardments, till it Was 


relieved by general Lacy, 


The river Elbe divides the city into 
two parts, which are called the Old and 
New Town; theſe have a 'communication | 


by one of the fineſt bridges in Europe, 


built of white ſtone, and conſiſling of 
eighteen arches; it is 540 feet long, and 


36 broad, There is a rule obſerved in 
paſſing this bridge, worthy of imitatiqn z ; 
one 
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1 
one ſide being appropriated to the uſe of 
thoſe who are going to the Old Town, 
and the other to thoſe who are going to 
the New; ſo that each paſſenger moves 
without interruption, and has his right 
7 hand conſtantly next the parapet wall. 
The firſt thing I did, after my arrival, 
was to wait on Mr. Oſborn, our miniſter 
at this court, who received me ſo well, . 
and honoured me with ſo many kind of- 
fices, and marks of regard, during my ; 
refidence at Dreſden, that, to forget or 
| conceal them, would be the higheſt i in- 
gratitude. 
He was no ſooner informed of my 
muſical curioſity, than he made me ac- 


quainted with Signor Bezozzi, the ce 


lebrated hautbois player, in the ſervice . 


of this court; and, upon converſing with 
N this able performer, I found that he was 
not only poſſeſſed of an excellent under- 
ſtanding, but that he had thought more 
N profoundly concerning the theory of his 
art, than moſt practical muſicians with 
whom 


whom I had Sünperdtel. who had devot- 


ed fo much time to any one inſtrument, 


as he muſt have beſtowed upon the haut- 
bois, in order to acquire that high degrec 
of perfection upon it, to which he has at- 
tained. The father of Ggnor Bezozzi, who 
is ſtill living, and in the ſervice of the 
elector of Saxony, is brother to the fa- 


mous Bezozzis of Turin. : 


Mr. Oſborn was ſo kind, during this 
interview with Signor Bezozzi, as to de- 
fire him to collect together in a few days 


he beſt band of muſical performers which 
| Dreſden could furniſh, in order to af- 


ford me an opportunity of hearing, in a 
concert at his houſe, whatever that city 
could furniſh moſt perfect in © 


_ muſic. 


The day after my arrival, Mr. Oſborn did 
me the honour of carrying me to dine 

| with ſeveral of the foreign miniſters, | at 
the houſe of Dr. Bayley, a worthy Eng- 
liſh phyſician, no leſs remarkable for 

Kill i in his | nan than for hoſpita- 
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lity : and in the evening to the prime 
miniſter, count Sachen, who occupies the 
firſt floor of the late count Briihl's palace, 
of which his eldeſt ſon, the Staroſt; has 
only the ſecond. Here we ſtaid till the 
Electoral family arrived from the coun- 
5 try, to 80 to the opera. 
It was only a burletta, that was re- 
a to-night in the little theatre, 
which is ſmall, but neat; it has four 
rows of boxes, ninetcen in each. L' Amore 
innocente was the name of the piece, of 
which Signor Salieri was the compoſer. 
The muſic was as innocent of deſign, as 
the drama and performance: nothing in 
the leaſt ſeducing or inflammatory was 
to be heard or ſeen; but all was tran- 
quil, unmeaning, and as truly Wan = 
as a nurſe's lullaby, | 
The beſt finger in this placid ! 
was Signora Calori, who, twelve or four- 
teen years ago, when in England, wanted 
only ſpirit to make her an excellent 
performer; for then her voice, | ſhake, 
| and 


30 5 1 

and ET were good ; her perſon 
; elegant, and features regular; but now, 
ſome of theſe particulars being rather im- Z 
_ paired by time, her performance paſſed 
as unnoticed as that of the reſt, Which 
q was inſipid to a very tireſome degree. j 
I muſt, however; mention, that in the 
ſecond act of this opera, Signora Calori 
ſung a long bravura ſong, accompanied 
on the violin, obligate, by M. Hunt, the 
principal violiniſt of this place, in which 
both theſe performers executed many 
great difficulties with little effect. He 
has indeed a very ſtrong hand, and clear 
tone; but neither his taſte nor expreſſion 
are of the moſt delicate or touching 
kind. 
Sunday, 20th Septet bar, I went this 
morning to the Frauen Kirche, or great 

Lutheran church of our Lady, placed on 

the ſide of a ſpacious ſquare ; it is a very 
noble and elegant building, of white 
ſtone, with a high dome in the middle; 
this church is ſquare without, but form- 
Eg "7 
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— into an imphitheitte within. Theré 


a projection for the communion table; 


over which is placed a moſt magnificent 
organ. This is the only inſtance 1 can 
recollect, of an organ being placed at the 
eaſt end of a church. I had hitherto only 
ſeen it at the weſt window, at the weſt 
end of the choit, or on one ſide. 

The finging Here, with ſo fine an ins 
Were ee very ſtriking effect. The 
whole congregation; conſiſting of neat 


three thouſand perſons, fing in uniſon, 


melodies almoſt as flow as thoſe uſed in 
our | pariſh churches '; but the people 
being better muſicians here than with 


us, and accuſtomed from their infancy 
to ſing the chief part of the ſervice, - were 


better in tune, and formed one of the 
grandeſt choruſſes I ever heard. 


The building is very high and plein, 


and there are four galleries in elegant 
forms, one over the other, between 
the columns: the ſeats below are citcu- 


lar, and all facing the organ and com- 
munion 


[2] 


munion table; upon the whole, this was 


one of the moſt decent and reſpectable 
congregations which I had ever ſeen. 


The King of Pruſſia, in his laſt bom- 
bardment of Dreſden, tried every means 


in his power to beat this church, as well 


as the other public buildings, about the 


ears of the inhabitants, but in vain, for 
the orbicular form of the dome threw 


off the balls and ſhells, and totally pre- 


vented their effect: | however, he ſuc- 


ceeded better i in five or fix other churches, 
which he totally. demoliſhed. This of 
our Lady conſtitutes the great feature of 

the city, like St. Peter's at Rome, and 


St. Paul's in London. 
When I quitted this church, e 


into the Elector's chapel, which is a new, 
large, and elegant building, adorned with 
ſeveral capital paintings, by Mengs, and 
Battoni. I was too late to hear the or- 
gan, or any thing but the ordinary ritual 


of the Romiſh church * 


* The court is of a different religion from the | 


1 who are Lutherans, © © 
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At noon. Mr. Oſborn carried me to 
court, where, after waiting about an 
hour, in the drawing- room, among the 
ambaſſadors and great officers of ſtate, 
for the Areal of the Elector, I had 

the honour of being preſented to his 
Highneſs as foon as he entered : he was 

pleaſed to enquire, &« from whence. 1 
came 1 anſwered, from Vienna; 
but Mr. Oſborn informed his highneſs, 

that I had been at Munich, and had had 
the honour of being preſented to the Elec- 
treſs dowager, his mother, and added 
ſomething concerning my muſical en- 
quiries; ; this ſeemed to awaken curioſity. 
th You love muſic ? * Yes Ar. Have ü 
te you been in Italy! 2 and upon my an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, his Electoral 
highneſs appeared to be pleaſed, and de- 
ſirous of entering into a more particular 
converſation ; 3 but, throwing his eyes a- 
round, and ſeeing the foreign miniſters, 
officers of tate, and a number of ſtran- 
gers, and people of condition eager for 


Vor. II. D notice, 
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notice, and expecting their ſhare of his 
attention, he turned about, and ſpoke two 
or three words to prince Beloſelſky, the 
Ruſſian miniſter; then one or two to the 
Pruſſian and Auſtrian miniſters, after 


which he retired. 


His Electoral highneſs was born 17 50, 55 
and ſucceeded to the electorate, upon the | 

death of his father, in 1763; ; he is of a 
reſerved diſpoſition. Naumann, his maeſ- 
tro di capella, and Gaſman, had informed 


me, that his highneſs was ſo good a mu- 


ſician as to accompany readily, and in 
a maſterly manner, on the harpſichord, 2 
at fight; but was ſo ſhy of playing be- 
fore company, that even the Electreſs, his 
conſort, had hardly ever heard him. His 
| favourite amuſement is dancing, and, to 
oblige him, his ſubjects and courtiers are 


5 dancin g for ever. 


When the Elector quitted the draw- 
ing-room, every one haſtened up another 


pair of ſtairs, to the apartment of the 


Electreſs. 1 had the honour of being 5 


pre- 
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dera to her highneſs, as ſne paſſed 
by, in her way to dinner; the was a prin- 
ceſs Palatine of Deuxponts, and born in 


17523 ſhe is tall and thin, of a freſk 
roſy complexion, and has ſtrong indica- 


tions of good humour in her counte- 
nance. 


After dinner, Mr. Ofborn W 
me ſo far as to carry me with him in a 


9 coed of viſits to all the foreign mini- 
ters, and to the houſes of ſeveral other 
| perſons of diſtinction. 


There was at this time in | Dreſden, 


an Engliſhman, Mr. Tunnerſtick, Who 
was born at Pool, in Dorſetſhire, but 
brought up in France, and who, laſt 
ſummer, in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
had undertaken to perform a very curious 
experiment : : it was no leſs, than to drive 
a nail through the brain of a horſe, by 
which he would be, to all appearance, 
dead; but, after extracting the nail, and 
i pouring into the wound a chymical liquor 


prepared by himſelf for that Purpoſe, 
D 2 the 


f 561 
the horſe i in five or fix minutes time, Was 
to recover ſufficiently to carry any one of 
the ſpectators. 5 
Mr. Tunnerſtick was at Vienna at the | 
| ſame time as myſelf, and performed be- 
- fore thouſands of ſpectators; but the ac- 
count of the operation ſeemed to me ſo 
extraordinary, that imagining there was 
ſome quackery or deception in it, I 
would not make one of the number. 
However, upon my arrival at Dreſden, 
I found that he had repeatedly performed 
the fame thing there, before phyficians, 
anatomiſts, and the whole court; one of 
the horſes that had undergone this ſingu- 
lar operation, and was recovered, had been 
killed by command of the EleQor, in 
order, by diſſection to aſcertain the fact, 
whether the nail had really penetrated 
the brain; and it was allowed by all the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons of the place, to 
have paſſed through the moſt dangerous 
part of it. Another horſe that had been 


2 air nated i in the ſame barbarous man- 


ner, 
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2 ner, at the fame time and olace,. was re- 


covered, and continued perfectly well, 
when 1 left Dreſden. 


L 


The Elector wiſhing to have this medi- : 


-cine turned to ſome uſeful account, and 
not merely employed i in healing wounds 
made through wanton cruelty, had aſked 
this equeſtrian operator, whether i it would 
be equally efficacious if applied to freſh 
wounds in other parts of the body? Dr. 


Tunnerſtick anſwered i in the affirmative; 3 


but afterwards, pretending to take offence 


at ſome doubts, that had been expreſſed, 


concerning the ſucceſs of this ſecond ex- 


periment, evaded making it, and went 


7 away in a pet. 


In the evening = was again carried to 
court, where the EleQoral family, with f 


their principal attendants were at cards. 
I here had the honour of being preſented 
to the Elector's three brothers; prince 
| Charles Maximilian, preſumptive. heir 


to the Electorate, born in 1752 ; prince 
Mae Clement, born in 1755, in- 
. tended 


1 38 


tended for the church; and prince Maxi- 
milian Emanuel, born in 1759. The 
eldeſt of theſe princes has the misfortune 
to be fo lame, that he is obliged to 


| wheel himſelf about in a chair; having 


not only loſt the uſe, but almoſt the 
a appearance of his legs; he ſeems, how- 

_ ever, very intelligent and curious in con- 
5 verſation. The other two are far from 


robuſt. 


The next day I was b to che 
85 princeſſes, ſiſters of the Elector; 


tbe eldeſt, though but fifteen, is formed, 
and perfectly well- bred ; the honoured 


me ſo far as to ſpeak a confideritthe time 
to me concerning the Electreſs dowager, 
her mother, whom Mr. Oſborn had 
told her, I had ſeen frequently at Mu- 
nich. The youngeſt fiſter, about twelve 
years of age, is very pretty, and has a 
ſharp and intelligent countenance; ſhe 
ſpoke but little, however that little was 


pertinent and obliging. 
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Dreſden Rill affords matter ; a great 
amuſement to the eye of a ſtranger, 
though much leſs to the ear, than for- 
merly. If I quit my muſical remarks 
for a moment, in order to give the reader 
an idea of the contents of the EleQor's 
celebrated picture gallery, I hope I ſhall 
be pardoned; as the catalogue is but i in 
few hands, and the collection i is, with- 
out doubt, the firſt, and moſt conſider- 
able in Europe, both for the number 
and excellence of the paintings it con- 
tains “. ys 
The collection was begun by. Au- 
guſtus II. but was greatly augmented by 
his ſucceſlor, Auguſtus the III. who, 
in 1745, purchaſed, for ſixty thouſand 
pounds, the whole gallery of the duke of 
Modena, in which were all the paintin gs 
of Correggio, as well as moſt of thoſe by 
*The collection of prints, commonly called, 
the Dreſden gallery, was never finiſhed, and only 


contains engravings from a mal! number of theſe 
pictures. . ; 


7 


D 4 Anni- 


[4] 


Annibal Carrach, which enrich the pre- 


ſent collection; and, in 1748, he added 
to it the imperial gallery of Prague, which 


he purchaſed of the Empreſs queen; this | 


collection he acquired at a very eaſy rate, 


having had fixty- eight capital pictures 
of eminent maſters for ſixty thouſand 
florins, which is leſs than fix thouſand 
pounds ſterling: but, even ſince that 
time, the collection has been augmented 


by ſuch a number of different purchaſes, 


that many hundred excellent pictures are 
| placed againſt the wainſcot of the gal- 
lery three or four deep, for want of 


room to hang them up; and though the 
printed catalogue makes the outward 


gallery contain only eight hundred and 
thirty, and the interior three hundred : 
5 and fifty. ſeven, L was aſſured by the Cice- 
rone, or Interpreter, that the Elector 
was in poſſeſſion of two thouſand origi- 
nal paintings, and two thouſand four 


hundred copies. 


In 
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in the cabinet of crayon paintings, 


there are no leſs than a hundred and 
fiſty-ſeven portraits by Roſalba, among 

Which is that of F auſtina, when young. 
and i in the ſervice of this court, She was 
very handſome when this was painted, 
or was very much flattered; there is 

| likewiſe in this cabinet, a portrait, in 

crayons, by Mengs, of Mingotti, when 


young, with a muſic paper in her band; 


and if the reſemblance was exact, the 


was then nearer a beauty, than it is now 


ealy to imagine her ever to have been ; 5 


ſhe is here painted in youth, plumpneſs, 


: and with a very expreſſive countenance. 


There are only two Raphaels, in this 


immenſe collection; ; the St. George i is the 


beſt ; the other, an aſcenſion of the Vir- | 


"= gin, with the Bambino in her arms, and 


pope Sextus Quintus and St. Barb, in the act 


of adoration, has ſuffered greatly in the 


colouring ; ; the heads, however, are 
charming. There is not one piece by 
Domenichini in the gallery, though 
there 
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there are eleven capital works by Guido; 1 
eleven by Albano, twelve by Guercino, 
ſeventeen by Paul Veroneſe, ten by Anni- 
bal Caracci, ſeventeen by Vandyke, 
four by Parmegiano, thirteen by Nic. 
Pouſſin, eleven by Spagnolet, thirty- 
nine by Rubens, and fifteen by Ti itian, 


: with three by Leonardo da Vinci. 


But the moſt precious pieces of this 
; collection, are the Correggios, of which 
charming painter, there are ſix capital 


: pictures. 


Firſt. The Virgin fitting on a throne, 


with Jeſus on her knee; ſhe is ſurround- 


ed by St. John the Baptiſt, St. Cathe- 


rine, St. Anthony of Padua, and St. 


F rancis d'Aſſiſi, all as big as the life; this 
is in his firſt manner; he has Written 
his name on it: : the colouring is leſs 
bright than in his ſucceeding works; 

but the elegance and grace of the figures 


are very ſtriking. : 


Second. The S. George, exquilite in 


colouring and keeping. 


Third 
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I Third. The Magdalen, which i is beau- 
2 tiful and delicate beyond deſcription. 
5 Fourth. The Nativity, known by the 
name of the Night-piece of Correggio ; 
all the light comes from the child ; it is 
the moſt perfect of his works. The 
King of Pruſſia ſtopped half an hour to 
_ admire it, when he firſt entered Dreſ- 
den. The Electreſs Queen offered it to 
| him, but he declined taking it ; how- 
ever, he had a fine copy made of it by 
TE Dietrich, at a very high price. 
Fifth. The Sr. Sebaſtian, a large and 
capital picture, in which the Virgin and 
os Child are in glory, ſurrounded by a choir 
7 dof angels: below are St. Scbaſtian, St. 
5 Geminiano, and other figures. 1 
3 Sixth. A Portrait of Corregio' 8 phy- 
ſician and ſuppoſed to be the only por- 
trait that he ever painted. 
There are in the cabinet, copies of the 
capital pictures of Raphael and Correggio, 
in water colours, and in enamel, un- 
| commonly large, by Mengs, father, ſon, 
f . and 
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and daughter, which are delicious. T a 
examine and deſcribe this vaſt collection, 


minutely, would require ten years, an 4 


ten folios. 


1 had the honour of dining, to- day, 


with a large company, at Mr. Oſborn' 8. 


After dinner, Signor Bezozzi, and a 
band of muſicians, which he had pro- 
_ vided, were ready to begin a concert in 
a different part of the houſe from that 
where the company had dined. During 


the perſormance, all the foreign miniſters 


came in and out, and, at times, the rooms | 


were full of the firſt people; in Dreſden. 
The concert was opened by 2 um- 


phony of Haſſe; ; after which, a ſolo on 
the violin by M. Hunt, who, as was be- 
fore obſerved, has a clear tone, and ſtrong 
hand; but he wants high finiſhing, and 
: plainly diſcovered that he was not much 5 
accuſtomed to ſolo playing; the muſic 


which he performed Was by Tartini. 


The next piece was a German flute 
concerto, played by M. Götſel. I did 
55 not 
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not each Yikes the compolition, mere 


Was noiſe i in the choruſſes, and, in the ſolo 
parts, there were re petitions of old and com- 
mon paſſages; but it was not compoſed 
by the performer, who manifeſted, in the 
courſe of it, great execution, a clear and 
ſweet tone, always even, and perfectly 
in tune; though not ſo full e the 
5 middle D as below it. 


After this, Signor Bezozzi played an 


extremely difficult concerto on the haut- 
bois, in a very pleaſing and maſterly man- 
ner; yet I muſt own that the leſs one 
thinks of Fiſcher, the more one likes 
this performer. However, I tried to 
diſcriminate, and to diſcover in what 
each differed from the other: and 
firſt, Fiſcher ſeems to me the moſt 
natural, pleaſing, and original writer 
of the two, for the inſtrument, and is 


the moſt certain of his reed; 5 which, whe- 


ther from being in leſs conſtant prac- 


tice, or from the greater difficulty of the 
Paſſages, : know not, more frequently | 
Thus 
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fails Bezozzi in rapid diviſions, than 


Fiſcher: however, Bezzozi's meſſa di voce, 
or ſwell, is prodigious; indeed, he conti- 
nues to angment the force of a tone ſo 
much, and ſo long, that it is hardly poſ- 
fible not to fear for his lungs. 

His taſte and ear are exceeding de- 
licate and refined; and he ſeems to poſſeſs | j 
a happy and peculiar faculty of temper- 
ing a continued tone to different baſes, 

according to their ſeveral relations: upon 
the whole, his performance is ſo capital, 
that a hearer muſt be extremely faſti- 
dious not to receive from it a great degree 
of pleaſure. 
The ſecond part of the concert began : 
with an admirable ſymphony of Vanhall, | 
produced in thoſe happy moments of ef- 
ferveſcence, when his reaſon was leſs : 
1 than his feeling. | 

After this, a ſolo of Nardini, by M. 4 
Hunt, which he executed correctly; but | 

| 


PP 


the compoſition was full of repetitions 
of paſſages, neither very new nor in- 


tereſting; 3 


E 


tereſting; and theſe were not meliorated 
by any thing remarkable i in the taſte or 


expreſſion of the performer. 


This ſolo was ſucceeded by another 


concerto on the German flute, by M. 


Götſel, which he played much better, 
and, indeed, it was a much better com- 


5 petition than the former. 


Signor Bezozzi performed, after this, 
a new concerto on the hautbois, which ; 
was very graceful and ingenious. The 
Alegro was more rapid, and of a fill 
more difficult execution, than that in his 
; preceding piece, He exerted himſelf 


very much in this performance, which 


5 ended with a pleaſing rondeau, and left 
the company in great good humour. He 
afterwards was prevailed on, though not 
without difficulty, to play, by way of 
. bouche, Fiſcher's well-known ron- 
deau minuet, which he had performed 
| here ſo frequently, and with ſuch ap- 
plauſe, that I had been aſſured he made 
more of it than the author himſelf ; but 
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I cannot ſay that his preſent performance 
of it convinced me of the truth of this 
aſſertion. However, after being accuſ- 


| tomed to the exquiſite manner in which 
Mr. Fiſcher has played it in England, it 


is no ſmall praiſe to ſay. that I heard 
Signor Bezozzi perform it with great 


pleaſure. 


On Tueſday the 22d September. At 
nine o'clock in the morning, I went to _ 


the Frauen Kirche, to hear, the organ 


played by M. Hunger, the organiſt, who 
met me there, by appointment. This 
inſtrument, of which the largeſt pipe in 
the pedals, is thirty-two feet long, was | 


made by old Silbermann, of Neuburg: 


it is one of the beſt works of this cele- 
brated builder, and was conſtructed about 
twenty-three years ago. There are forty- 


eight ſtops, three ſets of keys, in the 


manual, which extend from double D, 
in the baſe, to D in alt; and two octaves 
in the pedals; there is likewiſe a ſpring. 


of communication, by which the three 


ſets 
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ſets of key s may be played bet in 
order to augment the force of the chorus; 
but this renders the touch ſo heayy, that 
each key requires a foot, inſtead of a fin ser, 
to preſs it down. 


The reed ſtops in this inſtrument are 


| but ſeven in number, ſo that the imita- 
tions and changes are very few, The 
beſt ſolo ſtops. it contains are the viol | 
"i gamba, baſſoon, vox humana, trum ⸗ 
| pet, ſchalmo, tremulant, and Schwe⸗ 
5 bung: this laſt, as the name implies, is 
to imitate a cloſe ſhake, 3 
MN. Hunger poſſeſſes neither great fancy | 


nor finger: but his performance was maſter- 


ly, and manifeſted a perfect knowledge | 
of his inſtrument. 


This being the firſt organ which I had 


met with, that was built by Silbermann, I 
entered the inſide caſe, and found the work 
ſtrong, neat, and well diſpoſed: it is re- 

markable that to ſo immenſe a machine, 
there are but five bellows. 


On Sundays and feſtivals, the ſchool 


5 fingers frequently perform in this church 


Vor. II. R Can- 
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Cantatas, which in Germany is a diffe- 


rent word for anthems ; at other times the 


whole congregation ſings in uniſon, ac- 
companied only by this organ, of which 
the chorus, aſſiſted, perhaps, by the form of 
the building, i is the moſt noble Jever heard. 


From hence went to the great theatre, 


where the ſerious opera uſed to be exhi- 


bited. It was built in 1706, by Auguſtus 


the ſecond; but was afterwards decorated, ; 
and the ſtage much 8 by Auguſtus | 
the third. — 


1 was extremely curious to ſee this 
celebrated ſcene of action, where general b 
Haſſe, and his well-diſciplined troops, 


had made fo many glorious campaigns, 
and acquired ſuch laurels ; all his beſt 


works having been expreſsly compoled, 


as ſome of Metaſtaſio's dramas were 


written, for its uſe . 


* Italy ; is very deſirous of aonting Haſſe for her 


ſon. Count Algarotti, in an epiſtle addreſſed to 
Auguſtus the third, ſpeaking of this theatre, ſays, 


Ivi 4 Italia Parmonia diuina 
Ne' bei concenti ſuoi varia, e concorde 
Riſuona 
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No money was ever taken for admiſſion 


Into this theatre, which i is nearly as large 7 


as that at Milan. It has five rows of | 


| boxes, thirty in each, is of an oval form, 
like the theatres of Italy, and has an or- 


cheſtra capable of — a hundred 
performers, 


In the year 1755, the late king of po- 


land had in his ſervice, for this theatre, 
ten ſoprano voices, four contralto, three 
tenors, and four baſes. Among theſe 
were Fauſtina, Mingotti, Pilaia, Monti- 
celli, Pozzi, Anibali, Amorevoli, and 
Campagnari. The inſtrumental per- 
formers were of the firſt claſs, and more 
numerous than thoſe of any other court 
8 in Europe ; but, now, not above fix « or 


| Riſuona F Haſſe ſotto all 42 way 
Che gli affetti del cuor, del cuor Signore, 
8 Irrita, e molce a un ſol toccar di lira, 

E pieta, com” ei vuol, ſdegno, od amore 
Nuovo Timoteo in ſen d'Auguſto inſpira. 


Op. del Conte Algaratti, tom. viii. 
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1 3 1 
eight of theſe are to be found at Dreſ- 
den *. „ | 
It was from the diſperſion of this ce- 
lebrated band, at the beginning of the 
15 laſt war, that almoſt every great city of 1 
Europe, and London among the reſt, ac - 
1 quired ſeveral exquiſite and favourite per- 
. formers. : 


At preſent, this theatre 3 is ſhut up, for | 


| economical reaſons, no uſe having been 


made of it ſince the marriage of the pre- 
ſent Elector, three years ago; at which 


time two operas were performed in 


it, one ſet by Haſſe, and another by 
Naumann, the preſent chapel maſter of 
this court. 


The opera houſe WES" in the PA 
bourhood of the picture gallery, I could 
not reſiſt the defire of entering it again, 


4: Signor Bezozzi was ſo obliging as to furniſh . 
me with a liſt of the court and chapel muſicians, 
now at Dreſden ; but, by comparing it with that. 
publiſhed by Marpurg, in 1756 I find only the two 
Bezozzis, Binder, Götſel, Hunt, Neruda, and 
Adam, remaining of the old corps, ; 


fn 


in order once more to contemplate the 
divine Correggios ; but in the way to 
them, through the interior gallery, my 
eye was caught by the magic of Battoni' ; 
Magdalen, and Pordenone s queen of Cy- 


prus, both of which are ex quiſitely bean- = 


tiful. The Ng lie- piece of Correggio 
ſttruek me more now than before; though 
the three figures on the left ſide ſeem 
ill drawn, and one of them is too much 
| Hidden : however, the light from the 
Child is thrown on them ſo admirably, | 
and the expreſſion of the third of theſe 
figures is ſo natural, her eyes blinking, 
and hand held up to keep off the glare, 
that a little defe& in the drawing 
may be well excuſed. The figures in 
the air, are truly divine; and the Virgin 
and Child ſeem ſuperior to any thing 4 
ever ſaw expreſſed on canvaſs. —_ 
Ihe little Magdalen is all beauty, ſoft- 
neſs, expreſſion, and grace. The frame is 
ornamented with precious ſtones; and the 
late duke of Modena prized this piece ſo 
E3 


much, 
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much, that he never quitted his capital 


without taking it with him, nor could b 


fleep if it was not in his chamber. 
But, as I had little time to ſpare from my, 


Y muſical purſuits, for theſe pickorgſque en- 


joyments, after this ſlight mention of 
them, I ſhall return to buſineſs, 1 
| Mr. | Oſborn, whoſe friendly offices 
ſupplied | me every hour with opportuni- 
ties of gratifying my curioſity, had en. 
gaged M. Binder, the court organiſt, to 
meet me this afternoon, at the Elector's 
chapel, where there is a ſtill larger or- 
| gan than that at the Frauen Kirche. 
This inſtrument was begun by old 
Silbermann, who dying before it was . 
finiſhed, his nephew of Straſburg was 
| 1 to Dreſden to put the laſt hand to 
© entered the inſide caſe of this as 45 
= as of the other organ, found the 


work well finiſhed, very ingeniouſly 5 


arranged, and the pipes ſo highly po- 
liſhed, that they had the appearance of 
flyer, even when nearly examined. 
F 1 "Mc: 


ER 


The chorus is amazingly rich and 
f powerful; but ſo great is the echo, and 
long the continuance of the ſound in this 
building, particularly when empty, that 
no melody can be heard diſtintly. 7 
M. Binder, the organiſt, was a ſcholar 
of the famous Hebenſtreit, inventor of 
the Pantaleone, an inſtrument much ce- 
lebrated in the beginning of this century, 
in the practice of which M. Binder ſpent 
all his youth ; but though he applied to 
the organ and harpfichord late i in life, he is 
a very able performer on both. He played 
three or four fugues in a very full and 


8 maſterly manner, making great uſe of 


the pedals. I did not indeed find him 


5 poſſeſſed of much fancy; but i in the Ger- 


man full manner of playing, there is not 
much opportunity of ſhewing it. TO 
| uſe the pedals of theſe huge inſtruments _ 
much, at the ſame time as two hands 
are fully employed on the ſtiff and heavy 
manuals, is a very laborious buſineſs. 
2 +2255 Phe 


1361 
The miltiplicity of ſtops in this organ, 
amounting to 54, only augments noiſe, 
and adds to the weight of the touch. 


The wox humana i is bad; and there are 


very ſew ſolo. ſtops that are agreeable ; ; 
no ell has ever been heard of in an 


organ at Dreſden; and the echos to com- 
| mon ſtops, are 4 that can be called 
ſweet, by themſelves. The great merit 7 
of all the German organs that I had yet 
ſeen, was in the richneſs and power of 
the chorus; indeed little elſe is wanted, 
for voluntaries, like thoſe in our pariſh 
churches, are unneceſſary, where there 
18 ſinging z as are imitative ſtops to play 


ritornellos, where the real inſtruments 
abound: 


Signor Bezozzi and M. Hunger, with 

0 ſeveral other maſters, were in the chapel 
to hear M. Binder; who, when he had 
done, was in as violent a heat with fatigue 


and exertion, as if he had run eight or 


ten miles, full-ſpeed, over ae 


lands in the dog- days. 
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to a very ingenious little work, under 
the title of Dialogue ſur la Mufique des 


Ancient, hy the Abbe Chateauneuf: the 


inventor went by the name of his in- 


ſtrument ever after; it is more than nine 
i feet long, and had, when in order, 186 
ſtrings of catgut. The tone was pro- 
duced by two baguettes or ſticks, like the 
dulcimer; it muſt have been extremely 5 
difficult to the performer, but ſeems ca- 
pable of great effects. The ſtrings were 
now almoſt all broken, the preſent Elec- 
tor will not be at the charge of fur- 


: niſhing new ones, though it had ever 


been thought a court inſtrument in for- 
mer reigns, | and was kept in order at 


the expence of the prince. M. Binder 


lamented, that he could not poſlibly af- 


ford to ſtring it bimſelf, as it was an in- 
ſtrument 


At night I went to M. Binder's houſe | 

to ſee the ruins of the famous Pantaleone. 
This inſtrument, and the performance 
upon it, at Paris, in 1705, gave birth 


[8]. 
; ſtrument upon which he had formerly 
7 employed ſo much of his time. 

5 Every one here is in the utmoſt indi- 
gence; this poor man has a ſmall nomi- 
nal penſion, as court organiſt, but it is 
ill- paid; and moſt of the nobility and 
gentry are too much impoveriſhed, to be 


able to afford to learn, or to let their 


| children learn muſic. : 
The Saxons of old, ſo remarkable for 
+ patience, induſtry, a and. probity, are now 
reduced to knavery and chicane, beyond | 
the inhabitants of any other country. 
Dreſden is at preſent a melancholy re- 
| fidence; from being the ſeat of the Mu- 
ſes, and habitation of pleaſure, it is now 
only a dwelling tor beggary, theft, and 
wretchedneſs. No fociety among the 
natives can be ſupported ; all muſt re- 
trench; the court is obliged to abandon 
genius and talents, and i is, in turn, aban- 
doned by them! | 
Except the wretched comic opera, 
there is no one ſpectacle, but that of mi- 
= _— 
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ſery, to be ſeen at Dreſden; no quinguette, 
no public diverſion in the City or ſuburbs, 


for the people, and not a boat or veſſel 
either of pleaſure or buſineſs can be deſ- 
cried on the river Elbe, which is here 


nearly as wide as the Thames at London- 5 


bridge a. 
The horſes i in | this EleQorate have had 


no corn allowed them, nor the ſoldiers 
| powder for their. hair, theſe three years; 


but though every ſpecies of @conomy 


ſeems now put in practice, yet, it is 


| thought with little effect, as to reſtoring 
the inhabitants and ſtate to their ancient 
affluence and ſplendor. [9 


During the reign of Auguſtus the IId 


this iir was s regarded 7 the reſt of Eu- 


* The bes ih Pa up this 15 river, is 000 Z 


* to be ruined by ſome commercial diſputes with 


Auſtria; and down it, by the king of Pruſſia 


not permitting a ſingle veſſel from Dreſden to paſs 
by his fortreſs at Magdeburg; ſo that beſides paying 
heavy duties, all. goods muſt be removed into 
Pruſſian veſſels before they are ſuffered to proceed 


to Hamburg, 


rope, 


L 60 J 
rope, as the Athens of modern times; all 
the arts, but particularly, thoſe of muſic, 
poetry, and painting, were loved and che- 
riſhed by that prince, with a zeal and 
munificence, greater than can be found 
in the brighteſt period of ancient hiſtory ; 
but, perhaps, ſome part of the late and 
preſent diſtreſſes of this country, have 
originated in this exceſſi ve magnificence. 
The gardens of the late miniſter, count 
Brühl, which are ſituated on the banks 
of the Elbe, and open to the public, 
command a delightſul proſpect of that 
river, of its hilly and fertile banks, to- 
wards Pirna, and of the New Town, 
and beautiful bridge, leading to it. 
A moſt magnificent and elegant tem- 
ple in theſe gardens was reduced to a 
. heap of rubbiſh, in which it ill lies, 


0 during the Pruſſian bombardment; and 


the Saxons accuſe his Pruſſian majeſty of 
carrying perſonal reſentment againſt their 
miniſter ſo far, as to order his engineer 
to point his artillery at the temple and 
other 
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other buildings, as well as ſtatues in 
theſe gardens. However this may have 

been, not a ſtreet of this once charm- 
ing city has recovered the devaſtations 
of the laſt war. 
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The preſent EleQor i 18 a great encou- 


: rager of honeſty and good morals in his 
ſubjects; and has manifeſted himſelf to be 
ſuſceptible of the tender feelings of huma- 
nity, by the abolition of racks and tor- 
| tures, to which criminals were expoſed in 
| his dominions, during former reigns. 
|  Thelate miniſter, count Brühl, leftthree ; 
ſions at his deceaſe, of whom the eldeſt 
only, known by the name of the Staroſt v, 
now reſides at Dreſden, I had the honour of 
being preſented to this nobleman , whoſe 
figure and appearance are the moſt per- 
feet and pleaſing I ever ſaw; he is ſaid 
to be very accompliſhed, and a great 
muſician ; he condeſcended to deſire Mr. 


co Stareſt is 2 Poliſh title given to "th lord, 


and principal judge of a flaraſiy, or fief, Count 


Bruhl is ſtaroſt of Warſaw, fargſia Warſzawſki. 


Oſborn 


I«} 
Oſborn to bring me with him to one 
of his country reſidences, to ſee his 
books, hear muſic, and converſe about 
it at leiſure; but the taſks I had aſ- 
ſigned myſelf would allow of no ſuch | 
mo enjoyment. 
However, I remained one day TAGS ; 
at Dreſden than I intended, at the ob- 
; liging inſtance of his excellency count 
Sachen, miniſter for foreign affairs, who 
did me the honour to invite me in the 
molt preſſing manner to dine with him. 
This nobleman gives a public dinner 
once a week to the foreign miniſters, 
” perſons of condition, and to ſtrangers, 
in a truly hoſpitable and ſplendid man- 
ner; and though his appointment is not 
great, ſo conſiderable is his private for- 
tune, that he is able to ſupport the dig- | 
nity of his office at his own expence, 
without aggravating. the preſent miſeries 
of the people, by appropriating the pub- 


lic money, either to enrich himſelf or 
maintain magnificence. 


| The 


A 


The count's entertainment was one : of : 


the moſt ſumptuous I ever . ſaw ; the 


company conſiſted of near forty perſons, 


of both ſexes, moſt of whom were of 


high rank and condition; each courſe 
was ſerved on the moſt elegant plate, 
and beautiful Dreſden china,—But to 


return to muſic. 55 F 


TI have had frequent occaſion, in the 
courſe of my journey, to mention the 


Singſchuͤler or fioging boys of the mu- 


e ſchool, commonly called poor ſeholars ; 
and during my reſidence at Dreſden, I 
procured all the information 1 was able 
concerning the origin of this inſtitution, 5 
1 and the in is the reſult of my 


5 enquiries. 


When the Roman catholic religion 5 


was the only one profeſſed in this coun- 
try, the clergy, who officiated in cathe- 


drals and collegiate churches, uſed to em- P 
= ploy boys, that had good voices, to fing: 


-part of the divine ſervice in the. choirs, 
in nearly the fame manner as the cho- 


| riſters, 
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riſters, i in Englih cathedrals, ſing at prez | 
ſent. In recompenſe, the clergy main- 


tained and educated theſe boys, and pre- 


| paredall ſuch as had a literary genius for 


the prieſthood. 


The change of religion — to 


the Saxons, by Martin Luther, though 


ſupported by powerful protectors, and 
forwarded by favourable circumſtances, 
had great obſtacles to ſurmount : the 
chief part of the people of the city of 
Dreſden were ſo far from having a pro- 
penſity to embrace the new preached 
doctrine, that they obſtinately refuſed to 
give into any religious innovations. This 
is ſo true, that the cuſtom of ſhutting 
the city gates, during divine ſervice, 
i which cuſtom is obſeryed to this day, 
had its riſe from the people's diſlike to 
che new liturgy: for the citizens having : 
been obſerved to go in great numbers to 
walk in the fields while the public pray- 
ers were performing, rather than aſſiſt at 


them, the gates were ordered to be ſhut, 
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to prevent the inhabitants from going 
out, and they were forced to church by 
the ſoldiers then in garriſon. At pre- 
ſent, the army is never made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, for the Saxons are now as 
ſtrongly attached to the tenets of Luther; 
as they were then to the Roman catholic 
Ones 24081 4 
Upon the ſecularization of bilhopricks, 
== the ſuppreſſion of abbies, and the aliena- 
8 tion of their lands, the ſinging boys . 
S loſt the only means of ſubſiſtance that 
they had. But the clergy of the new 
religion ſoon began to employ theſe 
voices, by making them ſing canticles in 
the ſtreets, which dwelt on the impro- 
f priety of ſuch articles, in the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, as were to be rejected, 


and extolled the tenets they began to 
preach, in order to accuſtom and fami- 


1 liarize, by degrees, the « ears of the people 
to Luther's religious ſentiments, and i in- 
ſenſibly to gain them iger approba- 
tion. Ei 
Nor. wu - 3 It 


£76653; 
It is generally thought, that thefe 
ſcholars or ſinging boys contributed great- 
17 to the rapid progreſs of the Lutheran 


religion in Saxony. There being no N 
fixed foundation to provide for the con- 
tinual ſupport of theſe ſingers, fack 


families as favoured the reformation, 


readily | _ conſented to contribute to- ü 
wards it, by voluntary gifts; and 
when the people became all Proteſ- 
tants, theſe diſcretionary charities en- 
ereaſed. The method preſcribed to them : 
to follow and obſerve, 2s this: the town 


js divided i into certain wards; 3 when they 


begin to ſing, the firſt of the month, for 
98 inſtance, before the doors of the princi- 
5 pal ward, they ſing the ſecond of the 
month at the next; and ſo on, till they | 
have ſucceſſively made their finging 
rounds over all the wards of the city, 
which 1 they e commence again i in a e 


| Beſides Oe uſudl "fp it is is cuſtblatry 
with families of diſtinction, and ſome 


citizens 
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citizens who maintain the ſtricteſt ap- 
pearance of devotion, to appoint theſe 
ſcholars to ſing before their houſes once 
or twice in the week, for which they 


receive extraordinary payment, and al- 


though that is diſeretionary, yet it is ſo 
far regulated, that no one ſhould give 
them lefs than two groſchen, or four 
pence for every canticle they ſing. Some 
families employ them to fing gay genial 
airs on birth-days and name-days and 


they are frequently engaged to ing 


: mournful ditties and dirges at night, 
with lighted torches in their hands, be- | 


fore the houſes of the rich and opulent, 
when they die; and they accompany the 


funerals to the place of i interrment, fing- 
ing the nenie, in the ſame manner the 
: prefice, or weeping women, at the buri- 
als of the ancients, uſed to do, 


It is to be obſerved, that beſides the 
laborious way of ſinging in the ſtreets 
during the whole winter, in a ſevere 


climate, they are obliged to ſing in dif- 


ferent churches every Sunday and feſti- 
5 * * 1 
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val. They are generally divided into : 


ttz of ſixteen or eighteen together, 


and what they collect during the whole 
week, is put into a common box, which 


is opened every Saturday by the rector 


of the ſchool, and what remains over 
and above their neceſſary expences, he 
divides into ſmall ſums among them, in 
proportion to their muſical merit; for 
when he that leads the vocal band gets a 
dollar to his ſhare, the next that excels 
gets but a florin, or two thirds ofa dollar. 
Theſe ſhares are not entruſted i into their 
own hands immediately, but are kept 
for them by the rector, till they have 
alſo finiſhed their clafſics, and then, at 
their quitting the ſchool, they. reſpec- 


d riyely receive their ſavings. 


Thoſe. who know Latin and 17 
tolerably well, become ſchool-maſters 
in the different pariſhes throughout | 
Saxony; but they muſt be able. to play 


upon che organ, becauſe every pariſh 1 


church, even the ſmalleſt, in Saxony, 
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is furniſhed with an organ, and a ſet of 


ſuch inftruments as are uſually 0 


in church- muſic. 


Thoſe, among the ſinging ſcholar; ako 


are found to have the. beſt genius, and the 


greateſt diſpoſition to the learned profeſ- 
tions, are ſent cither to the univerſity of 


Leiplic, or to that of Wittemberg, where 
; they are eſtabliſhed, as vacancies happen, 


on the foundation, in thoſe ſeminaries of 
literature called Convectoria, where they | 
are maintained without any expence to 


their friends. 


The two univerſities ſupport aback 300 


FF theſe poor ſtudents ; when they have 


finiſhed the common courſe of philoſo- 
phy, they apply themſelves, as their dif- 
ferent inclinations lead them, either 
to divinity, law, or phyſic, and of- 
ten become very uſeful in different 


branches of learning. Thoſe who diſ- 


cover a particular genius and propenſity 
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Even at the common boarding-ſchools 

of this city, children are taught to ſing 
bymns in parts. The ſchool. fingers 
who frequent the ſtreets, not excepting 


the little boys, wear a black under- 
taker- like uniform, and large grizzle 


' wigs; and as every houſe pays annually 
ſomething towards their ſupport, the am- 
baſſadors generally give them a crown a 
i guarkers for not ſinging at their doors. 
However, from the muſical eſtabliſh- 
ments i in this city, as well as from thoſe 
in other places, a muſical ſpirit is uni- 
verſally diffuſed throughout the empire, 
| both in the proteftant and catholic ſtates, : 
for which it is not difficult to account . 
if! it be conſidered that the muſical genius 
of each inhabitant, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt order of the people, has a fair 
trial, and an opportunity of expanding. 
Hence the great number of performers | 
and critics, as well as lovers of the art, 


in this country; for ſuch | is the inſinua- 
bog power of muſic, that to acquire 


friends 
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friends and admirers it needs only to be 
; heard. 1 20 | PG; - 

Mucal airs, known by the name of 
Polono ſes, are very much in vogue at 
Dreſden, as well as in many other parts 


of Saxony; and it is probable, that this 


Was brought about during the long in- 
tercourſe between the Poles and Saxons, 1 
during the reigns of n the e Grand 
and third. 


The ftrefil, which is a muſical inſtru- 


ment, made of pieces of glaſs of different 
lengths, inſtead of wood or metal, and 


18 played on by ſticks, like the fficgado, 


is much uſed by the common r 


4 throughout Saxony. 


M. Homilius, cantor af; het Mews 


kirche in this city is a great contrapun- 
tiſt, and church-compoſer, and in high 


eſteem . throughout Germany ; and M. 


Adam, a veteran muſician, one of the few . 
remaining performers in the celebrated 
opera- band, under the direction of Sig- 
nor Haſſe, has eſtabliſhed a great repu- 


F 4 tation 


4 
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tation by his compoſition of the muſio 


to the dances performed at this opern in 


its ene ſtate. | 
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This city has not yet recovered its ri- 
gorous - treatment. during the laſt war; 
and its celebrated fair, which uſed to be 
| the rendezvous of the rich, the gay, and 

the induſtrious citizens of every quarter 
of the globe, as well as an aſſembly of 
the ſovereign princes and nobility of all : 
the northern parts of Europe, ſeems now 
| dwindled into a common mart, or quar= 


terly fair, ſuch as is held in a ſmall 0 
liſh market- town. 
M. Ebeling, of Handbag, a man of 


letters, and an extremely well- informed ; 


dilettante | in muſic,” on the publica- 


tion of my account of The preſent State 
: of Muſic in France and Italy, had volun- 


tarily favoured me with ſeveral | very in- 


telligent letters, and uſeful communica- 
ions, concerning the muſical Hiſtory of 
| Ger» 
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= Germany ; ; and, upon his deing .in formed 
. == of my intention to travel through that 
= country, he carried his zeal ſo far as to 
write to ſeveral of his friends, and to able 
: I F profeſſors in the different cities of my 
route, preſſing them, in the mqſt: urgent 
manner, to afford me all poſſible infor- 
mation and aſſiſtance in my enterprize. 


4 n coming to Leipſic, 1 experienced 
$ the good effects of his friendſhip,” in the 
4 reception met with from M. Hiller, 
1 muſic- director of this city, whom he 
had prepared, by letter, for my arrival. 
This gentleman, who is not oniy an emi- 
nent writer on the ſubject of muſic, but 
the firſt and moſt popular compoler of 
comic operas in the German language, 
Was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
= ſerve me the whole time 1 remained at 
= Leipſic. . 
1 expected to receive much information 
concerning muſic and muſicians from 
M. Breitkopf, the moſt conſiderable ven- 


; der of muſical compoſitions in Europe, 
whom 


[ 4 ] 


whom 1 viſited immediately on my arrival 


in this city; but I found him rather 


taciturn than communicative. He claims 
the honour of being the inventor of 


muſical types, and ſeems entitled to it, 
as he has, for thirteen or fourteen years, 


furniſhed his own country, as well as 1 
other parts of Europe, with a prodigi- 
ous quantity of muſic from his preſs, 
of all kinds, by the greateſt compoſers 
of the preſent age, of which he prints 


catalogues quarterly; ; he ſeems likewiſe 


to have been the firſt who gave to his 
catalogues an index in notes, containing 
the ſubjects, or two or three firſt bars, 


of the ſeveral pieces in each muſical work; 


N by which a reader i is enabled to diſcover 5 
not only whether he is in poſſeſſion of 
an entire book but of any a of it's | 


contents. = 


Beſides printed copies of works of the | 
Fare celebrated compoſers of all nations, 


he ſells in manuſcript, at a reafonable 


price, ſingle pieces of any work already 
printed, 
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which have never been publiſhed. 


me from my arrival to my departure, was 
ſo obliging, the firſt evening, as to take 


mic opera. This city, before the laſt 
war, uſed to find conſtant employment 
for a company of comedians ; but ſince 
that time no one has been long ſtatio- 
nary there; the preſent company was 
juſt arrived from Berlin, where they 
| had been during eighteen months. The 


the Dęſerteur, in German; but to M. 


mers did not charm me, either by their 
ſinging or acting; all were out of tune, 


was more tired; but indeed, after tra- 
velling all night in an open wagon, a 
better performance would with difficulty 
have kept me awake. However, from 


1 55 1 
printed, as well as of innumerable others 


M. Hiller, "who hardly ever quitted 


me with him into his box at the co- 


piece they repreſented this night, was 


Gretry's original muſic, The perfor- 


out of time, and vulgar, I hardly ever 


ws I went home with M. Hiller, 
whoſe 


furniſhed a much better and more- inte- 
reſting entertainment than, the theatre = 


7 1 


whoſe great good nature and intelligence, 


had done. 


The next morning, September - 5. M. 
Hiller was ſo obliging as to conduct me 


to the play-houſe, where one of his co- 


mic operas was rehearſing. The over- 


ture, and one ſong, had been performed 


N when Wwe entered, but all was begun 


ter performers than the preſent Leipſic 
company can boaſt; for, to ſay the truth, 
the finging here is as vulgar and ordinary 


among thoſe who have neither had the 
i advantage of being taught, nor of hear- 


again. I found this muſic very natural 
and pleaſing, and deſerving of much bet- 


as our common finging in England, 


ing good ſinging. There is juſt the fame 
| pert ſnap in taking the high notes, which 
they do with a kind of beat, and very 
loud, inſtead of a meſſa. di voce, or ſwell. 
The inſtrumental parts went ill; but as 


this was the firſt rehearſal, they might 


have 
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L have been diſciplined into i Aer, if i 
4 M. Hiller had choſen to bounce and play i 
a the tyrant a little; for it is a melancholy if 
q reflection to make, that few compoſers I 
i are well treated by an orcheſtra, till they | 4 
; have firſt uſed the performers ennie | FA 
3 and made themſelves formidable. MY 1 | 
t I endeavoured to account for the bad 4 
manner of ſinging which prevails ſo ge- 4 
nerally among the performers on the | 
1 Leipſic ſtage, and I could ſuggeſt nothing 10 
that was ſo likely to explain it, as the 5 1 
g diſtance which this town is at preſent "i 
1 from an [talian opera, which being uſual- 9 | 
4 1y ſupplied by Italians, is an -excellent 4 
ſchool for ſinging, to the inhabitants of A 1 
plöaces where operas are conſtantly per- 4 
formed : as at Manheim, Ludwigſbourg, 4 ö 
3 Munich, Vienna, and Dreſden, where I 1 
L found the common finging very pleaſing, Jil 
the expreſſion natural, and the carriage 1 
J of the voice far from vicious ; in all theſe I 1 
places, Italian operas have long been eſ- Vi 
1 tabliſhed, which have certainly had an 41 
dug effect | 
6 1 
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effect on the public * and manner of 
finging. 
At the latter end of the laſt century, 
and in the beginning of this, Italien 
operas very frequently made a part of the 
public amuſement at Leipſic, during the 
three annual fairs, at New Vear's tide, 
Eaſter, and Michaelmas : and fo great 
was the paſſion for theſe exhibitions, in 
1703, that ſix new operas were perform | 
ed there within the compaſs of that year. 
In 1720, theſe repreſentations were diſe * 
continued; and I do not find any memo- 
rial of their having been revived ſince 
that time. | 
When the rehearſal of M. Hiller * 
burletta was over, he was ſo kind as to 
attend me through the town, in ſearch of 
books. It ſeems, by the catalogues pub- 
liſhed i in this city, at the two great fairs 
of Eaſter and Michaelmas, that more ; 
books are printed i in Germany, chan in 
any other country of Europe: and per- 


haps Lejphs, has a greater ſhare in theſe 


pub- 


1 1 


1 publications, ths any other city af Ger- 
many. 
In a teen nat! to Baietkopf, Ln mount- 
ed his printing office, and found a great 
number of preſſes at work, of various 
kinds, for his publications are not con- 
| fined to muſic. Among the ſeveral queſ- 5 
tions which my curioſity put to the work 
men, one was, how many different cha- 
1 racters were uſed for letter-preſs, and 
what proportion they bore in their num- 
* ber to che types uſed in printing? and 1 
* was much ſurpriſed to find, that the dif- 
5 8 ferent characters employed i in the muſic- 
3 preſs, were upwards of three hundred, 
and that there were not more than one 
2 hundred uſed in common printing. 
1 L entered ſome of the principal churches 
z "ive, and found them in general very 
Y — fine, and very dirty”. There are, how- | 


3 5 
1 1 3 
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_ bs Charles. the fifth's time, W ine diſ- 
putes were adjuſted, a kind of truce was agreed on 
between the catholics and reformers, under the title 
of interim, which ſtipulated, that the ornaments and 
ren ts of the ehurch, as well as ſome of the cere- 
3011 | monies, 


. = 
ever, in ſeveral of them good organs, par- 
| ticularly i in the reformed church; but I 
heard no great player i in any one of them, 
nor did I find, upon enquiry, that this 
City is at preſent in poſſeſſion of many 
performers of the firſt claſs, upon any 


inſtrument. It muſt not be inferred from 
hence, that Leipſic has been leſs the re- 


Nw A Cares 
+ NI& I 


ſidence of genius than other places, as 
Y would not be difficult to trace a ſuc- 
ceſſion of able maſters with which it has I 
been ſupplied for near a century paſt; MY 
but the muſical hiſtory of this city can 
furniſh no circumſtance more intereſting 
to the lovers of harmony, than its having 
been the reſidence of the great Sebaſtian 
Bach, father of the preſent eminent mu- 
ficians of that name, from the yeur 1723s —_ 
_ fo his death in 754. F ee ne eee 4 
monies, Shoals 1 remain in 2 2 , til, by a general 
council, religious peace was finally concluded; and 
this Interim was afterwards adopted in ſome of the 
free cities, where the churches, though fill in the 
poſſeſſion of Lutherans, retain all the ancient orna- 
ments of the Roman catholie times. 
This 
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This celebrated maſter, who was ſuc- 
| ceſſively cantor, organiſt, and muſic-di- 
rector, at Leipſic, was born at Eiſenach, 
in Saxony, 1685. There has been a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of great muſicians in 
his family, for more than two hundred 
years. All the muſical writers of Ger- 
many, for theſe laſt fiſty years, have given 
teſtimony to his abilities: M. Quantz, 


in his Art of Playing the Flute, written 


during the life of Sebaſtian Bach, lays, 
that this admirable muſician had brought 
organ-playing to the higheſt degree of 
perfeQion ; and. M. Marpurg, in his 
Treatiſe upon Fugues, publiſhed ſoon 
after his death, in ſpeaking of him, fays, 
that he united in himſelf the talents of 

: many great men : deep ſcience, a fertile | 


and lively genius, an eaſy and natural 
taſte, and the moſt powerful hand that 
can be imagined. 
The challenge which he received, and 
accepted, from the celebrated French or- 
ganiſt, Marchand, at Dreſden, is well 
We. II. G known 
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known i in Germany. Upon the arrival of 


5 Marchand i in that city, after he had van- 


quiſhed all the organ- players of France and 


Italy, he offered to play, extempore, with 
any German whom the King of Poland 
T could prevail upon toenter the liſts againſt 
him; no one at Dreſden had the courage 
to encounter ſo ſucceſsful a champion, but 


an expreſs being ſent to Sebaſtian Bach, 


who was at that time a young man, and 


reſiding at Weymar “, # he came away im- 
mediately, and, like another David, 


vanquiſhed | this Goliah. It muſt not, 


however, be concluded from hence, that 


Marchand was a mean performer; if that 
had been the caſe, the victory over him 
would have added nothing to the fame of 
his competitor. It was an honour to 
5 Pompey that he was conquered by Cæſar, 
and to Marchand to be oaly ie 


i by Bach. 


* Sebaſtian Bach reſided at Weymar, from the 


year 1708, to 11M. 


Beſides 
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| Beſides many excellent 8 


for the church, this author produced 
Kicercari, conſiſting of preludes, and 


fugues, for the organ, upon two, three, 
and four ſubjects; in Modo recto & con- 
trario, and in every one of the twenty-four 


keys. All the preſent organ-players of 


= Germany are formed upon his ſchool, as 


moſt of thoſe on the harpſichord, clavi- 
chord, and piano forte are upon that of 


[ his ſon, the admirable Carl. Phil. Ema- 
nuel Bach; fo long known by the name 
of Bach of Berlin, but now muſie- di- 
rector at Hamburg. e i 


As Leipfic was the laſt confderable. 
town in the Electorate of Saxony to 
which I extended my muſical enquiries, 
it ſeems here the place to remark, that the | 


two circles of Upper and Lower Saxony 


have been extremely fertile in muſicians 
of extraordinary genius and abilities: for 


they have given birth to Keiſer, Handel, 


the Bach family, to Haſſe, and to Graun. 


„ 8 
G2 | A word 


A 


A word or two more of travelling in 


Germany, and I have done with wed 
tion and complaints. | | : 

The road to knowledge i is rough and 
rugged in every country, but in none 
more than Germany. 


——Alpeſtre, ſcoſceſo, erto e e ſelvaggio, 
: Degno d'un alma audace. 


After ſuffering the uſual hardſhips of 
bad fare, bad roads, bad Carriages, and 
bad horſes, for two days and a night, 
in my way from Leipſic to Berlin; and 
being obliged, during that time, to wait 
three or four hours, either in my open 
vehicle, or the open air, at each poſt- 
houſe, while horſes were ſought and fed 
with ſtraw, wheels greaſed, and inevit- 
able ſquabbles about the number of 
| horſes which I was to have, were adjuſt- 
ed, I arrived at SCHWARMUTH, within 
one. poſt of Berlin. ü 
When a traveller comes to a poſt-houſe, 


in this part of the world, with two horſes, 


he is rudely teaſed to go out with zhree ; 


and 
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and if he arrive with three, four are forced 

upon him, if poſſible, at his departure, and 

ſo on, creſcendo, let the firſt number be 

what it will; and all this is tranſacted on 
the part of the poſt-maſter and his people, | 


A 
. 


with an inſolence and brutality ſo deter- 
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mined, that reaſoning and remonſtrating 
operate no otherwiſe. than in rendering 


23 ! 1s. 
. ae 
12 
* = 


them more obſtinate aud malevolent. It 
ſeems a thing of neceſſity, for poſtilions, 85 
in every part of the world, to be greater 


brutes than thoſe they drive: 1 is 1 
the caſe, par excellence; and ſo inſatiable — 


in their demands and expectations, are 


theſe ſworn foes to man and beaſt, 
that I have frequently tried to part in 
peace and good humour with them, by 


- more than doubling their ſtated and ac- 
cuſtomed fees, but in vain: each claim | 


was a hydra. = 


1 quitted Schwarmuth at ſeven 0 clock 

in the evening, in hopes of getting to 
Berlin before midnight. The weather was 
now extremely diſagrecable ; rain was 


3 coming 


1 26 ] 

coming on, with a cold and furious north 
wind full in my face. The wagon with 
which had been furniſhed, at the laſt 
poſt-houſe, was the worſt and moſt de- 
ſenceleſs that I had hitherto mounted ; 
before nine o'clock, it rained vio - 
lently, and. became ſo dark, that the 
poſtilion loſt bis way, and deſcended 
from this place, in the front of the wa- 
gon, in order to feel for it with his 
hands; but being unable to diſtinguiſh | 
any track of a carriage, he mounted again, N 
and, in driving on, at a venture, got into 
a bog, on a bleak and barren heath, 
where we were ſtuck faſt, and obliged 
to remain from eleven o clock at night, 5 
till near ſix the next morning; when 
day-light enabled us to diſentangle the 

horſes and carriage, and diſcover the road 
to the capital of Brandenburg. It had 
never ceaſed raining and blowing the 
whole night; the cold was intenſe; and 
nothing could be more forlorn than my 
condition. 


BEN. 
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When I arrived at the gates of this 


city, about nine o'clock in the morning, 


Sept. 28th, I had hopes that I ſhould 


= have been ſuffered to paſs peaceably to 
1 WY inn, having received a paſſport at 
| Trauenbritzen, the firſt Pruſſian town 1 
entered on the Saxony fide, where I had 
ſubmitted to a thorough rummage of my 
| baggage, at the perſuaſion of the cuſtom- 
| houſe officers, who had aſſured me that 
it would prevent all future trouble upon 
entering Berlin. But this was merely to 


levy fees upon me, for, notwithſtanding 


my paſſport, I was ſtopped three quarters 
of an hour at the barrier, before I was 
taken into the cuſtody of a centinel; who 

| mounting my poſt-wagon, with his muſ- 
ket on his ſhoulder, and bayonet fixed, 
conducted me, like a priſoner, through 
the principal ſtreets of the city, to the 


cuſtom-houſe. Here I was detained in 


LS 


1 836 1 


the yard more than two hours, ſhivering 


with cold, in all my wet garments, while 
every thing was taken out of my trunk 
and writing box, and examined as cu- 
riouſly as if 1 had juſt arrived at Dover, 
from the capital of France. 
. I had long wiſhed to viſit the ca- 
; pital of a prince, no leſs renowned for his 
5 protection and cultivation of the liberal 
arts, than for his military {kill and he- 
roiſm; ſo I was impatient to begin my 
muſical enquiries in a place where operas 
had long been eſtabliſhed, and where 
both the theory and practice of muſic 
had been more profoundly treated than 
elſewhere, by profeſſors of great and ac- 
| knowledged abilities, who are ſtill living; 
and who have publiſhed the reſult of 
their long experience and ſuperior {kill 
in treatiſes which are regarded through- 
out Germany as claſſical. Among theſe, 
The Art of Playing the Flute, by M. 
Quantz ; The Art of Playing upon Keyed | 


Inſtruments, by M. C. P. E. Bach; The 
Art 


t+ i 


M. Sulzer, ſtand foremoſt . 


My zeal for the buſineſs. in which I 


had embarked, was not ſo much cooled 


by the ſufferings of the night, as to pre- 

vent me from haſtening, as ſoon as I had 
The original titles of the above books are as 
follow: Johann Joachim Quantzens, Konigl. 


Preußiſchen Kammermuſicus, Berſuch einer An⸗ 


weiſung die Foͤtetraverſt ier zu ſpielen. Berlin 


1752. Berſuch uber die wahre Art das Clavier 


lin. This work is in two vols. of which the 
firſt was publiſhed in 1753, and the ſecond in 


Anleitung zur Singecompoſition. Berl. 1758. 


Kunſt des reinen Satzes in der Muſik. Berl. 


Academie der Wiſſenſchaften in Berlin. 1771. 


Art of Singing, by M. Agricola; the nu- 
merous and well - written diſſertations, 
Practical, Hiſtorical, and Critical, by M. 
Marpurg ; Mufical Inſtituter, by M. Kirn- 
berger; and The Theory of Polite * dy 


zu ſpielen, von Carl Philip Emanuel Bach. Ber⸗ 


1762. Angleitung zur Singkunſt aus dem Italiaͤ⸗ 
niſchen, mit Erlaͤuterungen und Zuſaͤtzen von Joh. 
Friedr. Agricola. Berlin 1757. Marpurgs 


 Traite ſur la Fugue. Handbuch bey dem General- 
baſſe, und der Compoſition. 1762. ꝛc. c. Die 


1771. Ie meine Theorie der ſchoͤnen Kuͤnſte, 
von Joh. Geo. Sulzer, Mitglied der Koͤnigl. 


obtained 
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| obtained my liberty at the cuſtom- houſe, 


to Mr. Harris, his majeſty's envoy extra» 


ordinary at the court of Berlin. Mr. 


Harris received me with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs, and honoured me in the kindeſt 
manner with his counſel concerning the 

moſt expedient methods to be purſued 1 in 


making my enquiries. 


In the afternoon I viſited M. Nicolai, 
an eminent and learned bookſeller, who 


had been previouſly appriſed of my jour- 


ney, and its object, by my zealous friend, E 
M. Ebeling, of Hamburg; ſo that he ex- 
pected my arrival, and entered upon bu- 


ſineſs directly. After a long conver- 


ſation, concerning the ſtate of muſic in 
Berlin, M. Nicolai was ſo obliging as 
to conduct me to M. Agricola, the pre- 
ſent compoſer of his Pruſſian majeſty's 
ſerious opera; a ſtation which he has held 
ever ſince the death of the late chapel- ; 


maſter, Graun. 
John Frederic A gricola w was born at Do- 


bitzen, a village near Altenburg, in Upper 


Saxony, 


1 9 ] 


Saxony, in the year 1720. His mother 


was a near relation of the late Mr. Han- 


del, and in correſpondence with him till 
the time of his death. M. Agricola was 
educated at Leipſic, and ſtudied muſic 


there, under the famous Sebaſtian Bach. 
He has reſided at Berlin ever ſince the year 


1741; and in 1751 he was taken into his 
Pruflian majeſty' J ſervice, under the title 
of Hof⸗componiſt, or compoſer to the 
court. His life has been very active in 

be exerciſe of his profeſſion, and the 

number of his compoſitions, both for the 


church and ſtage, are a proof of the fer- 
tility of his genius. TY 
He is more corpulent than Jomelli, or 


1 his relation Handel ever was. He 

received me very politely; and though 
he was indiſpoſed, and had juſt been 
blooded, he obligingly ſate down to a 
fine piano forte, which I was deſirous of 

hearing, and touched it in a truly great 


ſtyle. He is regarded as. the beſt organ- 
player in Berlin, and the beſt ſinging 
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maſter in Germany. He now ſhewed 


me ſome of his compoſitions for the 
church, in ſcore, and afterwards was ſo 


obliging as to preſent me with others, 


which have great merit; but, he ſaid that 


it was a ſtyle of writing which was but 


little cultivated, at Berlin, as the King 
will not hear it. Inde ed, I had been 
told before my arrival that his Pruſſian 


majeſty carries his prejudice againſt this 


kind of muſic ſo far, that when he hears 5 


of any compoſer having written an an- 


them, or oratorio, he fancies his taſte is 
8 contaminated by it, and ſays, of his other 
productions, every moment, Oh. / this fart 


5 of the church. 


From hence 1 went to is OY 


theatre, more to ſee the building than 


to hear ſinging. However, as actors, the 
company is excellent: they were per- | 
forming le Mercure Galant; and though 
1 had ſeen this piece at Paris, more than 
once, I was very much pleaſed with it 
now. Por Petite Piece, the comic opera 
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of the Cadi Dupe, was ſaid and ww The , 
piece itſelf has very little muſical merit, 
and the performers of to- night contrived 
to make that little, ſtill leſs. 
Sept. 29th. This morning M. Nico- 85 
lai did me the favour of introducing me to 
M. Joſeph Benda, brother of the cele- 
brated violin- player of that name, who 
is maſter of his Pruſſian majeſty's band. 


TY This able muſician was ſo obliging : as to 


| pla y to me a very pleaſin g ſolo, compoſed 
by his brother, which he executed. with 
great neatneſs and delicacy: He was ac- 
companied by his ſon, under whoſe di- 
| rection there is an Academia of Dilettanti, 
” every Friday night, to which 1 had "os 
0 honour of an invitation. | | 
Upon quitting M. Benda, we belled 
on M. Lindner, an eminent performer 
on the German flute, and ſcholar of M. 
Quantz. _ His Pruſſian majeſty's attach- 
ment to this inſtrument has rendered the 
practice of it very general at Berlin. M. 
| Lindner invited 1 me to another concert 


that 


that was to be on | the enſuing Sunday, to 
which he was ſo kind as to . to 


conduct me. 
After this 1 made a 1 viſit to M. 


Agricola, accompanied ſtill by my ob- : 
liging friend M. Nicolai, who dedicated 
this whole day to my ſervice. I Was 


now preſented to Signora Agricola, whoſe 
name before marriage, was Benedetta E- 


milia Molteni; ſhe is now near fifty 
years of age, and yet fings ſongs of bra- 


vura, with amazing rapidity. The thin- 


neſs of ſome parts of her voice, diſcovers 
the loſs of youth, but yet ſhe has fine 
remains of a great ſinger; her compaſs 


extends from Ain the baſe, to D in alt; 
and ſhe has a moſt perfect ſhake and i in- 


tonation 3 ſhe was born at Modena, and 
had inſtructions from all the great maſ- 
ters of her time; among whom the 
numbers Porpora, Haſſe, and Salinbeni. 


She has been upwards of thirty years ſet- 


tled at Berlin, and 1n the ſervice of the 
court. She now performs the ſecond | 


wo- | 


es th 
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woman's part in his Pruſſian majeſty's 
ſerious opera. During this viſit, ſhe was 


ſo obliging as to favour me with three 


airs in different ſtyles, a Gragigſo, an Al- 
tegro, and an Adagio, all * by 


M. Agricola. 


From hence we went to the great 
opera- houſe; this theatre is inſulated in 
a large ſquare, in which there are more 
magnificent buildings than ever I ſaw, at 
one glance, in any city of Europe. It 
was conſtructed by his preſent majeſty 
ſoon after his coming to the crown. The 
principal front has two entrances; one i 
level with the ground, and the other by 
a grand double eſcalier; this front is de- 
corated with ſix Corinthian pillars, with 
. their entablature entire, ſupporting a pe- 
7 diment ornamented with reliefs, and with 5 


Ty this inſcription upon it. 


' FRIDERICUS REX, 
APOLLINI ET MUSIS. 


This front i is decorated with a TI 


able number of ſtatues of poets, and 
1 | dramatic 
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that was fo be on the enſuing Sunday, to 
which he was fo kind as to pon to 
conduct me. 
Alfter this I made a leon viſit to M. 
Agricola, accompanied till by my ob- 
 liging friend M. Nicolai, who dedicated 
this whole day to my ſervice. I was 
now preſented to Signora Agricola, whoſe 
name before marriage, was Benedetta E- 
milia Molteni; ſhe is now near fifty 
years of age, and yet ſings ſongs of bra- 
vura, With amazing rapidity. The thin- 
| neſs of ſome parts of her voice, diſcovers | 
the lols of youth, but yet ſhe has fine 
remains of a great ſinger; her compaſs 
extends from A in the baſe, to D in 4/t; 


and ſhe has a moſt perfect ſhake and in- 


tonation; the was born at Modena, and 
had inſtructions from all the great maſ- 
ters of her time; among whom the 
numbers Porpora, Haſſe, and Salinbeni. 
She has been upwards of thirty years ſet- 


tled at Berlin, and in the ſervice of the 


court. She no- performs the ſecond 
"wo- 


1%) 


woman's part in his Pruſſian majeſty 8 


ſerious opera. During this viſit, ſhe was 


ſo obliging as to favour me with three 
airs in different ſtyles, a Gragigſo, an 41. 


legro, and an Adagio, all compoſed by 
M. Agricola. 


From hence we went to the great 
; e, this theatre is inſulated in 
3 a large ſquare, in which there are more 
” magnificent buildings than ever I ſaw, at 

one glance, in any city of Europe. It 


was conſtructed by his preſent majeſty 


ſoon after his coming to the crown. The 


principal front has two entrances; one 


level with the ground, and the other by 


a grand double eſcalier; this front is de- 
corated with ſix Corinthian pillars, with 


their entablature entire, ſupporting a pe- 
diment ornamented with reliefs, and with 


this inſcription upon it. 


' FRIDERICUS REX, 
APOLLINI ET MUSIS, 


This front i is decorated with a . 


able number of ſtatues of Pe, and 
e e dramatic 
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dramatic actors, which are placed ; 
_ niches. The two ſides are opt ie 


in the ſame manner, except. that there 


are no pillars. 


A conſiderable. part of the front of 
this edifice forms a hall, in which the : 
court has a repaſt on ridotta days; t the | 
reſt is for the theatre, which, beſides 
vaſt pit, has four rows of boxes, thir- 
teen in each, and theſe ſeverally contain 
thirty perſons. It is one of the wideſt b 
theatres I ever ſaw, though it ſeems ra- 


ther ſhort in proportion. 


The orcheſtra is very large, ond; ar- 


ranged after that at Dreſden. The band 
cConſiſts of about * performers, among | 


whom are, 
Two compoſers. . 
The concert- maſter. - 
| Eleven violins. 
Five violoncellos. | 
TW double baſes. 5 
TWO harpſichord- players. 
One . ; 


Tour 


[91 


Four tenors. 
F our flutes. 
F our hautboys. 
Four baſſoons, and 


Two F rench horns. 
The moſt eminent | profeſſors in his 
majeſty's ſervice, are: 


M. John Jobachim Glantz, compoſer 
and chamber-muſician in ordinary to the 


king no leſs celebrated for his perform - 
ance and compoſitions, than for having 
had the honour of ioſtructing his Pruſſian 
majeſty on the German flute. But few 


of his Concertos for that inſtrument. are 


publiſhed ; however, he has compoſed Y 
more than three hundred for the uſe of 
his royal ſcholar. ; 
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M. Joh. Frederic Agricola, compoſer 
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4. director of the opera, mentioned 
above; his name is as well known i in Gec- 
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many by his writings on the ſuhject of 


* — 


. 
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muſic, as by his compoſitions. 


. Francis Benda, muſician, in | ordi- 
nary to his majeſty, and maſter of his 
"YoL. H. 1 Concert, 
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concert, has acquired a gteat t reputation 
in his profeſſion, not only by his ex- 
preſſive manner of playing the violin, but 
by his graceful and affecting compoſi- 
tions for that inſtrument. 

His Pruſſian majeſty's aste o- 

- peras, are thoſe of his late magſiro 


di capella, Charles Henry N 1 
which he is ſo much attached, to 


hear, unwillingly, thoſe of any * 


maſter; and the overtures and concer- _ | 


tos for violins of his brother, the con- 


cert maſter, M. Joh. Gottlib Graun, but 'F 
lately deceaſed, are ſtill in high reputa- 


tion at Berlin, though not of the firſt 
claſs for taſte or invention. 


The chief ſingers of this ſerious opera, 


in the female parts, are Mademoiſelle 


Schmeling, Signora Agricola, and Sig- 5 
nora Gaſparini, ſeventy- -two years of age; 
a time of life, when nature ſeldom allows 


us any other voice, than that of com- 
Pain, or ſecond childhood, 
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The | princi ipal male parts are performed 


, by Signor Ant. Uberti Porporino, whoſe 
voice is a Contralts ; he has been more 
than twenty years in the ſervice of his 


Pruſſian majeſty, and is extremely ad- | 


5 mired for his taſte and expreſſion, parti 
cularly in ſinging adag iss. And Signor 
| Carlo Concialini, a foprans his voice is 

+ feeble, but extremely ſweet, 0 und his 

5 manner of ſinging low movements is de- 
licate and touching. 


Beſides the compoſers and performers 


juſt mentioned, the theatre royal em 
3 ploys twenty- -four chorus ſingers, a bal- 


let maſters, a great number of dancers of 


both ſexes, and the. Abate Landi, as 
Poet. | 


The kin g being gat the whole « expence of 


this opera; the entrance iS gratis, {o that 
any one, who1 is Cecently dreſſed, may have 
admiſſion into the pit. The firſt row of 8 
1 boxes is ſet apart for the royal family 
and nobility; the boxes that are even 


\ ” LIED | 


: [= 100 | . 


W the pit, and thoſe of the ſecond ; 
and third row, are appropriated to the | 
ufe of the miniſters of ſtate, foreign mi- 


niſtets, and perſons of rank, who have 


offices about the court; and a ſtranger of 
diſtinction, by epplication to the baron 
Pölnitz, chamberlain and director of 


public ſpectacles, is ſure of being accom- 
modated with a place i in the theatre, ac- 


cording to his rank. 


The performance of the opera begins 
at ſix o clock; the king, with the princes, | 
and his attendants, are placed in the 
pit, cloſe to the orcheſtra; the queen, 
the princeſſes, and other ladies of diſ- 
tinction, fit in the front boxes ; ; her ma- 
jeſty is ſaluted at her entrance into the 


theatre, and at her departure thence by two 


bands of trumpets and kettle drums, pla- 
ced one each fide the houſe, in the upper 


row of boxes *. 


* This fancies of muſic; as it is the moſt 


ancient, ſo it ſeems to be that for which the 


The 
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The king always ſtands behind the hl 
maeſtro di capella, in fight of the ſcore, 1 
_ which he frequently looks at, and indeed a 1 
3 performs the part of director- general here, . 
g as much as of generaliſimo in the field. 
Bauch is the preſent flate of the opera 
: at Berlin, and hiſtory muſt ſhew what 
it has been in times paſt, 1 ſhall only 
juſt mention, that from the death " ny 
BE rederic the F irſt, in 1713, till the year 
1742, there were no operas performed | 
in this capital. Soon after the acceſ- 
ion of his preſent majeſty to the throne, 
in 1740, a new theatre was conſtructed, | 
which was opened on the birth-day of 9 
the qucen-mother, in 1742; 5 at which [ 


1 northern inhabitants Br Europe kave: tn tolls of „ 1 

new faſhions and refinements in muſic, the greateſtt 

bo paſſion. There is ſcarce a ſovereign prince in Ger» N 1 

many, who thinks he can dine comfortably, or — 

with proper dignity, without a flouriſh of drums 

and trumpets; and this love of noiſe, perhaps firſt | 

| J introduced muſic at our city entertainments, at ,,, if 

; Jord mayor 's feaſt, and at the feaſt of every mayor „ 

1 in che kingdom. f 
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time, the moſt FAA Gerin inftrumen- : 


tal performers, Italian fingers, and F rench | 


dancers, were engaged, and muſic ſaw 
herſelf eſtabliſhed i ia more s than her former 
ſplendor. | =” 

Ever fince this period, operas have been 
exhibi ted in the theatre royal at each 
carnival with ſpirit and magnificence; 
the brilliancy of their ſucceſs has ſome- 
what varied according to the talents of 


. the vocal performers, w which have been 


3 general, very numerous, and very emi- 
nent; ; however, one of the moſt ſhining 
5 periods in the muſical annals of Berlin 
ſeems to have been in 1752, When Ca- 


reſtini and the Aſtrua performed the two 


principal parts. At this time, the whole 


band of vocal and inſtrumental perfor- : 
mers was the moſt ſplendid in Europe; 
among the latter, we find the celebrated : 
names of Bach, Benda, Czarth, Graun, 


Heſſe, Quantz, and Richter. 


A conſiderable part of this afternoon 


was ſpent in viſiting ſuch churches, as 
10 1 are 
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are moſt remarkable for good organs. 
In general, I found the organs of Berlin 
large, coarſe, and crowded with noiſy 
5 ſtops, which, if they had been in tune, 
would have produced no pleaſing effects; 
but as it was, ſuch a number of diſſo- 
nant and ill- voiced pipes, more tortured 
| that tickled my ears. 
Before I left England, M. Snetzler 
: hat: told me, that I ſhould doubtleſs 
3 find ſwells in Berlin organs, though he 


was not certain that this improvement, 


which was Engliſh, had been adopted 
in other places on the continent ; for 
Mr. Handel, ſeveral years ago, had " "Oy 
fired him to deſcrive, in writing, the 


manner in whi ch the ſwell was pro- 


duced, that he might ſend it to a parti- 
cular friend in Berlin, who very much 
wiſhed to introduce it there. 


But 1 enquired i in vain of muſical peo- 


ple in that city, whether they knew of 
any ſuch machine, as a ſwell, worked 
by pedals, in any of their organs; no ſuch 
„„ 4 contriv- 


2 
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contrivance had ever been heard of, and 
it was difficult to explain it. 

„ the garriſon church built! in 1722, 
| which i is an oblong ſquare, ſupported by 


maſſive pillars, there are eight doors, 
and over each there is a black eagle, 
which i is the creſt of the Pruſſian arms, 
taking his flight, towards a golden ſun, 


with a thunder-bolt in his talons ; and 


above, is this inſcription, non folt cedet. — 


I found a large organ in this church, 


built by Joachim Wagner; it js remark- 


able for compaſs, having 30 keys in the 
manuals, and for its number of pipes, 
amounting to 3220; but ſtill more fo, 


for the ornaments and machinery of the 


_ caſe, which are in the old Teugonzs taſte 


and extremely curious. 


At each wing is a kettle drum, which 
is beat by an Angel placed- behind it, 
whoſe motion the organiſt regulates by 
a pedal; at the top of the pyramid, or 1 
middle column of pipes, there are two 


figures, 


{nos ! 
figures, repreſenting Fame, ſpreading 
their wings, when the drums are beat, 
| and raiſing them as high as the top of 
the pyramid ; each of theſe figures ſounds 
a trumpet, and then takes its flight. 

T here are likewiſe two ſuns, which 
move to the ſound of cymbals, and the 
wind obliges them to croſs the clouds ; 3 
during which time, two eagles take 

their light, as s naturally a as if oy were 
. alive. By 
I was much more > pleaſed with fave 
monumental pictures, which are placed 
in the ſame church, than with this eccle- 
fiaſtical puppet- -ſhew. They were pre- 
ſents from M. 'Bernard Rode, hiſtory- 
painter, and member of the royal aca- 
demy, who in 1762, painted them in 
honour of four Pruſſian heroes, who fell 
in battle during the laſt war. 
I. Marſhal Schwerin, dying, and * 
bracing Victory, by whom he is crowned. 


The colours are leaning againſt him, 


which 
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which he had in his hand when he was 3 
ſlain at the battle of Prague, i in 17 1 
. The monument of general Win- 
terfeld, upon which the hiſtorical Muſe 
IF ſeated, and writing his hiſtory. 

III. Marſhal Keith, whoſe monument 
= Glory i is covering with laurels. 
| Bw Major Kleiſt, the celebrated poet, 
killed at Kunnerſdorf, upon whoſe urn 
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Friendſhip i is weeping. Beneath the mo- 
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nument, his ſword and lyre a are entwined : 
in a laurel wreath. . 4 
This evening I had the pleaſure of 9 
being introduced to the acquaintance . 
M. Marpurg, a perſon Who had ſo long CU 
laboured i in the ſame vineyard as my ſelf, | 
that he Was a perfect judge of the diffi- 
| culties . had to encounter. Nothing 5 4 
could be more flattering than the manner 3 


in which he received me. 1 found him 2 


| „ There is a re ſtatue of this . 
neral, lately erected at Berlin, in the ſquare called 4 
Place Guillaume, where the ſoldiers are daily exer- "2 
| ciſed ; an animating fight to military men, 
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to be a a man of the world ; polite, acceſ- 
7 ſible, and communicative. His muſical 
3 writings may juſtly be ſaid to ſurpaſs, f in 
number and utility, thoſe of any one 
author who has treated the ſubject. He 
was perhaps the firſt German theoriſt 
that could patiently be read by perſons 


6 of taſte; ſo addicted were former wri- 


$ ters to prolixity : and pedantry. 
* * This author, beſides the works which 
©. have already mentioned, p. 89. has 
$ publiſhed. five volumes of Eſſays and 
= Diſſertations towards the hiſtory and 
practice of muſic; | A Hiſtory of An- 


; cient Muſic ; and a oreat number of 


correct compoſitions of various kinds, 

both vocal and inſtrumental. It is a 
misfortune to muſic, that he has now 
wholly quitted his former ſtudies, being 8 
inveſted, by his majeſty, with the title of 


counſellor of war, and the office of di 5 


rector of the royal lottery. 
His Hiſtory of Muſic was intended to 
| be general, and to compriſe modern times; 


and 


R BY! 1 


and he had projected a continuation of 
, Walther s Muſical Dictionary, and ſeve- 


ral other intereſting works to lovers of 


muſic; but he is prevented from exe- 
i cuting theſe deſigns, by his new office. 


He kindly undertook to furniſh me 
with ſeveral books and papers, of which 


I was in ſearch: 3 and offered, in a moſt 


obliging manner, to conduct me to ſuch 
: perſons and things, as the nature of my 
enquiries rendered the moſt eſſential for 
me to ſee, during my reſidence at Berlin. 
| After this viſit, 1 went home with my 
guide, M. Nicolai. He had provided a 
ſmall concert of dilettanti, his friends, with 


whom I ſpent a very agreeable evening: 


Wedneſday, zoth. T his morning was 
fixed upon, by previous arrangement, for 3 
viſiting mademoiſelle Schmeling. How ; 2 
much my expectations had been raiſec 


concerning this performer, the reader 
will be enabled to judge, by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter which I had re- 


ceived from a very intelligent muſical 3 
cor 
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correſpondent, in Germany, before my 
departure from England. 


* At Berlin there is now a German 


&« opera ſinger, that aſtoniſhes every one 
Who hears her. People who have been 
4 long time in Italy, and who have for- 
13 merly heard Fauſtina, Cuzzoni, and 
= Aſtrua, aſſure me that ſhe ſurpaſſes 
« them all. Indeed, when I heard her 
ſat Leipſic, two years ago, I was en- 
F raptured. I never knew a voice ſo 


66 powerful and ſo ſweet, at the ſame 


« time : ſhe could do with it juſt what 
« ſhe pleaſed. She ſings from G to E 
« 7 in altiſſimo, with the greateſt eaſe and 
4 force, and both her portamenta di voce, 

and her volubility are, in my opinion, 
_ ** unrivalled; but when I heard her, the 
e © ſeemed to like nothing but difficult | 

* muſic. She ſung at fight, what very 
good players could not play, at ſight, | 


4 on the violin; and nothing was too 


difficult to her execution, which was 
F eaſy and neat. But, after this, ſhe re- 


* fined 


[ 10. J 


6 e fined her taſte, inſomuch that he was 
60 able to perform the part of Tz Be, in 
« Haſſe's opera, which requires ſimpli- 
« city and expreſſion, more than volu- 
« bility of throat; and in this ſhe per- 


cc fectly ſucceeded, as Agricola, the 


6 tranſlator of Toſi? 8 Arte del Canto, 
40 and our beſt finging maſter in Ger- = 
« many, aſſures me. The King of Pruſ- 151 


ce ſia, a great connoiſſeur, was. aſtoniſhed 


« at it. Her name is Selmelirg. ſhe 18 
cc about twenty-four years of age, and | 
7 was in England, when a child, where = 
« ſhe played the violin; but ſhe quitted | 
07 that inſtrumeut, and became a ſinger, 
« by the advice of Engliſh ladies, woo. 


« diſliked a female fidler.” 


This account had been corroborated 
ſince my arrival on the continent, where 
I had been informed that his Pruſſian 
majeſty was at firſt, with difficulty, pre- 
voailed on to hear mademoiſelle Schme- 5 
ling : A German finger? I ſhould as 


* ſoon expect to receive pleaſure from the 


7 


6 neigh- 
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ZN neighing of my horſe.” However, | 
after he had heard her ſing one ſong, his 
i majeſty i is ſaid to have ſought among his 
manuſeript muſic for the moſt difficult 
airs in his collection, in order to try her 
powers, as much as to gratify his own 
ear; but the executed, af Sight, what- 
ever he commanded her to perform, in 
all ſtyles, as well as if ſhe had practiſed 


each of theſe compoſitions during her 
whole life. 


Mademoiſelle Schmeling en me 


= very politely and unaffectedly. She is 

Fr ſhort, and not handſome, but is far from 
having any thing e diſagreeable i in her coun- 
tenance ; on the contrary, there is a 


ſtrong expreſſion of good nature impreſſ- 


ed upon it, which renders her addreſs 
very engaging. Her teeth are irregular, 
and project too much, yet, altogether, 


her youth and ſmiles taken into the ac- 


count, ſhe i is rather agreeable | in face and 
ore. | 


BBY” 


I found 


[OT 
1 found that ſhe had preſerved her 


| Engliſh ; indeed ſhe ſometimes wanted 


words, but, having learned i it very young, 
the pronunciation of thoſe which oc- 


_ curred, was perfectly correct. She was 
ſo obliging as to ſing, at my requeſt, = 
very ſoon after my entrance. - one be- [ 
San with a very difficult aria di Bra- 
dura, by Traetta, which I had heard 
before at Mingotti' . She ſung it ad- 
mirably, and fully anſwered the great 


ideas which I had formed of her abilities, 


in every thing but her voice, which was 
a little cloudy, and not quite ſo power- 


ful as 1 expected. However, ſhe had a 


flight cold and cough, and complained of 


indiſpoſition: but with all this, her voice 


was ſweetly toned, and ſhe ſung perfectly 
well in tune. She has an excellent ſhake, | 


=} good expreſſion, and a facility of exe- 
cuting and articulating rapid and diffi- 
cult diviſions, that is aſtoniſhing. 


Her ſecond ſong was a Larghetto, by 


Schwanenburg, of Brunswick which was 


very 


a 9 8 


a 8 
: very pretty in itſelf; but ſhe made it- 
truly delightful by her taſte and expreſ- 
ſion: ſhe was by no means laviſh of 
graces, but thoſe ſhe uſed, were perfect - 
ly ſuited to the ſtyle of the mulic; and 

y idea of the poet. 

After this, ſhe ſung a an Andante, in 
he part which ſhe had to practiſe for 

' the enſuing carnival, in Graun's Merope z 
and i in this acquitted herſelf with great 

taſte, expreſſion, and propriety. 


His Pruſſian majeſty very ſeldom rec 


= fides at Berlin, except during the carni- 


val, which generally commences about 
the middle of December, and terminates 


= with the month of January. 


When his majeſty and the court arrive 

at Berlin, every day of the week, except 

; Saturday, which is a day of reſt, has its 
2 particular amuſements allotted to it, ac- 
| cording to the following regulations. . 
On Sunday, the Queen has a great 
court, On Monday, there is an opera. 
Tueſday, a ridotta, or maſqued ball, in 
Vor. I. I the 
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the opera- houſe. 


and on Friday, there 1 is another opera. 5 
At other times, his majeſty s uſual re- 


ſidence is at Sans- Souci, a palace near | 
Potſdam, five German miles from Ber- 


lin, where he is attended by his muſicians 


in ordinary, who are there in monthly 


waiting „ by turns. 


The N of his majady' $ perform: ; 


ance on the German flute, had long ex- 


cited in meaſtrong deſire to hear him play, 
and I had now, in concert with ſeveral 
friends, taken the moſt likely meaſures 


for gratifying that wiſh. 


me the honour of being admitted into 
the royal apartments, at Sans-Souci, dur- ; 
ing the performance of his majeſty” 8 


uſual evening concert. 


8 Wedneſilay, a F rench 5 
play, at the court theatre. 7. hurſday, the 
. princeſs dowager has a drawing-room * 


1 was furniſh- 
ed with letters to ſeveral perſons of di- 
tinction at Potſdam, who were entreated : 

to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to procure : 


As 
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As the court was now at Sans-Souci, 
and ſeveral of the moſt eminent muſi- 
cians of the King's band were there in 
| waiting, I was impatient to go thither, 
in hopes of ſatisfying my curioſity rela- 
tive to his majeſtys muſical abilities. I 
| therefore ſet off for Potſdam this morn- 
; ing, immediately after quitting made- 
moiſelle Schmeling, and taking leave of 
my worthy friend, M. Nicolai, who, un- 
luckily for me, was going to Leipſic 
fair; which I. regarded as a real loſs to 
_ myſelf, for his knowledge of muſic, and 
muſical people, joined to his zeal for my 
ſervice, rendered him a moſt agreeable 
and uſeful acquaintance. 


POTSDAM. 


The road from Berlin hither, is 
through a deep running ſand, like the 
worſt parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
there are no turnpikes, till within a few 
miles of the town; and then it is through 
2 wild foreſt of fir- trees, with lakes fre- 
5 HO quently 


| [ 118 ] 
quently in fight. Upon a nearer ap- 
proach, there is a fine opening on the 


left hand, to a very large piece of water, 
and a beautiful view of the town, in 
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which three towers, of the ſame ſize and | 


ſhape, only appear, but theſe are ele- 


gant. The reſt of the way is through a | 


wood, cut into walks and rides, which : 


interſect each other, and lead to different 0 | 


towns and villas. 


The examination at the gates of this 
city, is the moſt minute and curious, 
both 1 in going in, and out, which I have 
ever experienced in my travels; it could 
not be more rigorous at the poſtern of a 


town beſieged. Name, character, whence, - 


where, when, to whom recommended, = 
buſineſs, ſtay, and ſeveral other particu- 
lars, were demanded, to which the an- 


ſwers were all written down. 


However, a ſtranger, upon his entrance 
into this city, is made ſome amends, by 
the variety and ſplendor of new objects, 
for the bad road, and difficulty of ad- 


miſſion, 
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miſſion, which he has previouſly encoun- 


tered. 


The ſtreets are the moſt regularly beau- 
tiful which Iever remember to have ſeen; 
the houſes all ſeem to be built of white 

| one, though they are only of brick, 
ſtuccoed over, in imitation of ſtone, A | 
canal, ſupplied by the river Havel, runs 
through the middle of the town, which 
is ſituated on an iſland, called the Werder 
f Potſdam, which implies an iſland in a 
river. This iſland is four German miles 
in circumference: the approach to Potſ- 
dam is over a very wide piece of water, 
i by: a ſtone bridge. 


The number of houſes i in this city has 


been very much encreaſed during the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, and that of 
his father. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, there were only two hundred houſes, 
and at preſent there are at leaſt two thou- 
ſand, and ſeventeen thouſand inhabitants, 
excluſive of the military, which amount 
to about eight thouſand men. 


13 


Four 


: 118 1 
| Ps Four battalions of foot guards, with | 3 
3 the ſquadron of life guarde, and the |? 
regiment of the prince of Pruſſia, com- 
poſe the conſtant garriſon of Potſdam. 
The uniform of the firſt battalion of foot- 


guards, is blue, embroidered with filver, | | 
and turned up with red; the waiſtcoats | ' 
are of pale yellow; the hats, which are | | 
extremely large, have a very broad filver | | 
5 lace, * imitation of point d'gſpagne, FT 


and are cocked in the old Kevenhuller | 
faſhion, | which, added to huge black | 
whiſkers, oive the men a moſt formid- 
able appearance. The fourth battalion, 
called the Leſtewitz battalion, is formed of 
the remains of the late king's tall gre- 
nadiers. | 
The ſquares, public buildings, and 
houſes of individuals, in this city, are 
| elegant and noble. The architecture of 
Palladio, in the Venetian ſtate, is here | 
very frequently and ſucceſsfully copied. = 
His majeſty's preſent paſſion is for archi- 
: tecture, in which he is ſaid to expend 


200, ooo I. 
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bel 8881. Rerl. a year. Potſdam is al- 
moſt entirely new built, from his own de- 
 fighs, beſides his new palace, near Sans- 
Souci, andinnumerable houſes and palaces 
in Berlin, conſtrued ſince the laſt war. 
Whenever a citizen is about building a 
houſe, either in his capital, or at Potſ- 
dam, his majeſty furniſhes the deſign, and 
is at the expence of building the front. 
The inſtant I arrived at Potſdam, 1 
8 to M. Benda, in hopes of ſeeing 
him before his duty called him to the 
king's concert; but he was already gone | 
thither, and I was told that the perform- 
* ance was begun, ſo that there was no : 
"| poſſibility of my hearing his majeſty that 
evening. It was now near ſeven 0 clock, 
and rather late for a firſt viſit, to a great 
perſonage; however, time was ſo pre- 
cious, that I could not be exact in ob- 
ſerving forms; in defiance of which, 1 
ventured to wait upon lord Marſhal, to 
whom Mr. Harris had kindly honoured 
me with a letter. 
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His lordſhip lives in a neat alt 


houſe, in the ſuburbs, built for him by 
the king, as the coachman, unaſked, in- 
formed me. The porter, an honeſt Scotſ | 
man, aſked immediately if I ſpoke Eng- a 
lich, and told me that his lord was at 
5 home, but in his night-gown. IT ac- ö 


quainted him with the letter which I had 


to deliver, ſent i in my name, and ſaid if my 
viſit would at all incommode his lord- 


ſhip, I would: return in the morning. 


The porter ſoon came bark, and dehirea E 


me to walk i in. 
I was inſtantly conducted to my lord; 


it was ſo dark that I could hardly ſee 
him. He deſired me to ſit down, with 
A very benevolent tone of voice, in a 
| Scots. accent. 1 preſented to him my 
letter, and acquainted him that I was | 
extremely preſſed in time, or ſhould not | 
have broke in upon his lordſhip at ſo late | 
an hour: he ſaid he was glad to ſee me 
at any time. When lights were brought 


in, I was as much pleaſed with his face, 
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as I had been before by his voice; it is 
the moſt pleaſing, elegant. and — 
that can be imagined. 

I continued with his lordſhip three : 
hours, during which time he entertained | 
me with a great number of anecdotes, 


| 1 many of which related to muſic. When 
he had peruſed Mr. Harris's letter, " Bo 


which mention was made of my Italian 
tour, and the tranſlation of it into Ger- 
man, he told me, that he had ceaſed to 
go to court on account of bis age, though 
the king frequently told him, that he 
kept a cover for him conſtantly at his 
table; but he would ſend what I had in 
German of my book *, and my plan, to 
his en in the nn His lord- 6 


* At this time 1 was in poſſeſſion of only a fin : 
Ls loofe ſheets of the German tranſlation of my former 
tour, which has ſince been publiſhed at Hamburg, 
under the title of, Burnyeiſches Tagebuch einer 
Muſikaliſchen Reiſe durch Frankreich und Italien, 

aus dem Engliſchen uber ſetzt von E. D. Ebeling, 
Aufſeher der Handlungs Akademie zu Hamburg. 5 
* Bode 772. 


chip 


i} 


ſhip did me the honour of inviting me 
to dine with him at twelve o'clock the | 
next day, and informed me of whatever 
was beſt worth ſecing at Potſdam and 
Sans-Souci; as to muſic, he ſaid, that 
I was unfortunate in being addreſſed to 
him, for he was ſuch a Goth, as nei- 
ther to know any thing of i it, nor to like 
any muſic, but that of his own coun- 
try bagpipes. On this occaſion, he was 
very pleaſant upon himſelf : here enſued. 


a diſcuſſion of Scots muſic, and Erſe poe- 


„ dN after which, his lordſhip ſaid, but 
leſt you ſhould think me too inſenſible 
a to the power of ſound, I muſt tell you, 
that 1 have made a collection of national 
9 tunes of almoſt all the countries on the 


globe, which 1 believe I can ſhew you.” 


After a ſearch, made by himſelf, the book 
in which theſe tunes were written, was 
5 found, and I was made to ſing the whole 
collection through, without an inſtru- 
ment; during which time, he had an 


anecdote for every tune. When I had 


done, 
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done, his lordſhip kindly wrote down a 1 
liſt of all ſuch tunes as had pleaſed me 
moſt by their oddity and originality, of 
which he promiſed, me copies, and then 
ordered a Scots piper, one of his domeſ- 
tics, to play to me ſome Spaniſh and Scots 
tunes, which were not in the collection; 
e but play them in the garden, ſays he, 
« for theſe fine Italianiſed folks cannot 
0 bear our rude muſic near their delicate 
cc * ears, * 


The edundriitles: afterwards turned 


8 upon French muſic, and the comparative = 
merit of that and the Italian, upon which 
ſubject his lordſhip told me a ſtory, that 
very much reſembled one related by 
Rouſſeau, in his Lettre Jar la _—_— | 
Frango iſe. FE” | 

A young Greek lady being brought 
from her own country to Paris, ſome 

years ſince, was, ſoon after her arrival 
in that city, carried to the opera by ſome 
French ladies, ſuppoſing, as ſhe had never 


heard wy; European muſic, that ſhe 
would 
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5 would be in raptures at it; but, contrary 
to theſe expectations, ſhe declared, that 
the ſinging only reminded her of the 
hideous howlings of the Calmuc T artars; 
and as to the machinery, which it was 
thought would afford her great amuſe- 
ment, ſhe declared her diſlike of many 
parts of it, and was particularly ſcanda- 
lized, by what ſhe called, the impious and 
wicked imitation of God's thunder. Soon 
after this experiment, ſhe went to Venice, 
| where another was made upon her uncor- 
rupted ears, at an Italian opera, in which 
the famous Gizziello ſung ; at whoſe per- 
formance ſhe was quite diflolved in plea- 
ſure, and was ever after paſſionately fond 
of Italian muſic. 
Upon mentioning this ſtory to an ex- 
cellent judge of muſic and of human na- 
ture, who had been at Paris when M. de 
Bougainville brought thither a native of 
the new diſcovered ifland of Otaheite, he 


told me, that the effects of French muſic 


had been fairly tried upon Putaveri im- 


me diately 


I m „* 
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mediately on his arrival. 240-8: wiſh,” 


faid my friend, you had been there, 
« to have obſerved with me, what a 
e ſtrange impreſſion the French opera 
made upon him; as ſoon as he returned 
1 to his lodgings, he mimicked what 
* he had heard, in the moſt natural and 
< ridiculous manner imaginable ; this he | 
E would repeat only when he was in 
4 good humour; but as it was juſt 
« fore his departure that I faw him, he 
* was melancholy, and would not dance, 
however entreated. I propoſed to ſend 
4 for muſic, and one of the ſervants was 


* ordered to play on his bad fiddle juſt 


40 without the door of the room; upon 
9 hearing this, Putaveri ſuddenly ſprang 
86 up, and ſeizing two of the candle- 
4 ſticks, placed them on the floor, and 
4 danced his own country dance; after 


« this, he gave the company a ſpecimen 
 * of the French opera, which was the 
% moſt natural and admirable parody 
& that I have ever heard, and accom- 
I „ panied | 


#7826 ] 
ec panied with all its proper geſtures. 1 
« wiſhed at this time to try the power 


% of Italian muſic upon him; but there 


% was no opportunity, for how could it 
< be properly executed at Paris ?” 
Among the anecdotes relative to the 
ſtrange effects of muſic, which were 
given to me by lord Marſhal, he told me 
of a Highlander, who always cried, upon 
hearing a certain ſlow Scots tune, played 
on the bagpi pe. General G. whoſe ſer- 
vant he was, ſtole into his room one night, 
when he was faſt aſleep, and playing the 
ſame tune to him very ſoftly, on the Ger- 
man flute, the fellow, without waking, 
cried like a child. N 
His lordſhip next confirmed: to me 
the account of the Maladie du Pais, or 
home- ſickneſs being brought on by the 
tune, called the Rens de Vache, if heard 
by any of the Swiſs troops in foreign 
ſervice. Five ſoldiers at Valadolid, in 
Spain, who had heard one of their coun- 
trymen play this tune, on the top of the 


ſteeple, 


„„ 
ſteeple, were all ſeized with this dif 
temper, and obliged to be ſent home. 
An effect which can only be accounted 
for by reminiſcence of former munnkd: and 
_—* in their native country. 
The Tarantula ſtory, his lordſhip ak 
tones to be all a lye, as to the muſical 
cure; but not the bite, which was to his 
knowledge certain; however, ſome of the 
inhabitants of Apulia had confeſſed to 
him, that the only ſalutary effect of mu- 
ſic, was to keep the patient awake, as 
| fleep was uſually fatal, if AE be- : 
fore the poiſon is extracted. 
I had frequently been told by perſons 
h were well acquainted with lord 
Marſhal many years ago, that his cha- 
racter approached nearer to perfection, 
than that of any other human being; 
and this became now my own opinion. 
It was with great reluctance that! quitted 
him, in order to return to my inn; he 
had attached me as much during this 
viſit of three hours, by his ſociable, 
. 8 enter- 
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entertaining, eaſy, and benevolent mans 
ner, as any one elſe had ever done in as 
many years. 


mo hurſday, October iſt. My firſt viſit 


this morning was to M. Benda, whom 
1 found to be a plain, obliging, ſenſible 
man, and poſſeſſed of all the modeſty 


of a truly great genius. I was furniſned 


with a letter to him from Mr. Giardini, 
with whoſe remembrance he appeared 
to be much pleaſed, and aid, that 
though it was more than twenty years 
ſince he had ſeen or heard him, he had 
not forgot his fine tone, ſo remarkably 
clear, full, and ſweet; and added, that 
he ſhould always retain a preciſe and 1 
pleaſing idea of his graceful manner 


of playing, of his fancy in extempore 


cadences, and facility! in executing what- 


ever was poſlible to be performed on the 
: violin, 


Mr. Giardini, i in his letter, had deũired 


M. Benda to indulge me with the plea- oy 
ſure of hearing him perform when he |} 
| read 
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5 tend his requeſt, he ſhook his head, nd 


ſaid, uon fum qualis eram, 1 have ceaſed 


to play ſolos even to the king my = 


«© maſter, theſe five years; however, ſuch 


« as they are, you ſhall hear my feeble 
6 * endeavours to oblige you.” 


He performed to me an admirable ſolo; | 
of his own compoſition, con fordino; his 


Goa hand, he faid, wanted force ſufficient to 
play without. The gout has long en- 
feebled his fingers; however, there are 
fine remains of a great hand, though 1 
ani inclined to ſuppoſe him to have been 

more remarkable at all times for his feel- 
ing than his force. His ſtyle is ſo truly 
cantabile, that ſcarce a paſſage can be 


found in his compoſitions, which it is 


not in the power of the human voice to 
ſing; and he is fo very affecting a player, 
1 truly pathetic in an Adagio, that 
ſeveral able profeſſors have aſſured me 
he has frequently drawn tears from 
them in performing one. How he ac- 


r K quired 


1 0 I; 
quired this flyle of writing and playing, 


4 it may be of ſome uſe to muſical ſtudents | 


| to trace and develope : . the productions 
and performance of this maſter are indeed 


ſo truly original and pleaſing, that I hope 
every lover of muſic, among my readers, 
will excuſe me if J here inſert a ſketch 
of bis life, the principal incidents of 
which I obtained from himſelf, during 


my viſit; the reſt : are extracted from « -* 
. printed account of bim, publiſhed 9 


Leipfic, 17066, 1 in a work which was then 


carried on by M. Hiller, under the title 
of Me cekly ns A and Ohher vation 


concerning Mujic* 


Francis Beads: was born at Alt Be- : n 


natky, in Bohemia, 1709. He was 


brought up in the choir at Neubenatky, 
as a fiaging boy. At nine years old, he 


was conducted to Prague, by one of his 


relations, and employed at the church of 


* Nachrichten und Anmerkungen die Muſik . 
betreffend. 4to. This publication, which was be- = 


gun in 1756, continued till 1709. 


the 
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the Rinedictines, as a fo pprans. Soon 
after this, his voice became ſo excellent, 
that he was enticed away to Dreſden, 
| without the conſent of the Benedictines, 
= in order t to ſing in the Elector of Saxony' 8 
chapel. After continuing a year and half 
in this ſervice, he ran away with a lighter- 
man, intending to return to his friends ; 
but in going with him up the Elbe, he 
was ſtopt at Pirna, and carried back to 
' Dreſden ; however, not being uſed to the 
water, and the night before having been 
” yory cold, he loſt his treble voice. _ 
This misfortune immediately removed 
the difficulty of obtaining his diſmiflion : 
he now found himſelf at full liberty to go 
whither he pleaſed; and, returning to his 
patents, they were much perplexed what 
to do with him: but, at the performance 
of the Eaſter muſic, he was perſuaded to 
attempt a contralto part in the church. 
At firſt, his voice was coarſe, but it very | 
' ſoon grew ſo much better, that the ſame 
noon M. Benda found himſelf able 


K 2 to 
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to ſing the counter-tenor, as well as he 
had formely done the 2 Hrano. 
Having diſcovered his new voice, he 
went to Prague, where he was engaged 
at the jeſuit's ſeminary, though there 
5 were already fix counter-tenors in that 
ſervice. But his manner of Goging, to- 
gether with his having performed in the 


EL. chapel- -royal at Dreſden, were two co- 
hy bent reaſons for his being well received. 


In 1722, Benda was one of the cho- 


rus fingers 1 in the muſic performed i in the | 


Prague, .on occaſion of the Emperor 
Charles the ſixth being crowned king 
of Bohemia. An event which forms 
i very important æra in the life of 

this eminent muſician, Who had now : 
5 attained his fifteenth year. He confeſſed 


to me, that the excelleut ſinging which 5 


he then heard, was of the utmoſt uſe to 
him in his future ſtudies, and particularly 
the performance of Gaetano Orſini, a 
contralto, ; with which he was beyond 
meaſure affected. Soon after this ſolem- 
nity 
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nity was over, a drama was performed, 


at the Jeſuit's college, by young Bohe- 
mian noblemen, in which muſic was in- 
troduced; it was compoſed by the fa- 
mous Zelenka, the King of Poland' 8 cha- 


5 og maſter. 


Benda, with another deſcanter of the : 
Kteuzhern, and an Ttalian, with a baſe 
voice, were the fingers employed on this 
occaſion : three airs were given to each 
of them, but Benda was ſo ſuperior to 
the reſt, that he not only acquired great 
applauſe by his performance, but a new 
appointment, with a large falary, at the 
Kreuzhern convent ; which being ex- 
tremely rich, and appropriated to the re- 
ception of the nobility who devote them- 
ſelves to the defence of the chriſtian re- ; 


| ligion againſt the Turks, is regarded by 


- muſicians at Prague, as the poſt of honour. 
Here he firſt applied himſelf to com- 
_ poſition, and ſet to muſic the Salve Re- 


ina twice; once accompanied by the or- 
55 gan only, and once by two violins. Hea- 
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n 
ven knows, ſays Benda, how many of 
the rules of counterpoint were broken in 


this attempt! not long after this, he loſt 
his counter- tenor voice, and was again 


obliged to return to his friends at e- 


1 natki. 1 
Being now deprived at all ho of 


: gaining a livelihood by ſinging, and un- | 


able to bear the thoughts of becoming 1 
burden to his relations, he applied him- 
ſelf ſeriouſly to the violin, upon which 
he had made a beginning, but he knows 
not when, nor under what maſter. It 
muſt, however, have been early in his 
: life, as he was remembered to play the 
tenor, in the concerts performed by the 
ſinging boys at Dreſden, and to work 
hard on the violin, at Vivaldis con- 
: certos. „ N 
After loſing his voice, he bad; no baer 
means of turning his muſical talents to 
account, than by playing dances about 
the country with a company of ſtrolling 
Jews; in which, however, there was a 
blind 
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blind Hebrew, of the name of Libel, with 
in his way, was an extraordinary player. 
He drew a good tone from his inſtrument, 
and compoſed his own pieces, which 
were wild, but pretty: ſome of his 
| dances went up to Ain altiſimo; how- 
ever, he played them with the utmoſt 
Pority and neatneſs. 

The performance of this man excited 
in Benda ſo much jealouſy, that he re- 
doubled his diligence in trying to equal 
him; and not to be inferior in any 
part of his trade, he compoſed. dances 
for his own hand, which were far from 


eaſy. He often ſpeaks of his obligations : 


to the old Jew for ſtimulating him to ex- 


5 cel on the violin. 


After ſtrolling about in this manner, 8 
for ſome time, he ſhut himſelf up in a 
garret at Prague, where he practiſed two 
things, muſic, and temperance: here be: 
obtained a few leſſons from Konyczek, 5 
violiniſt to prince Lobkowitz, by which 
| he qualified himſelf for the ſervice of a 
K 4 noble- 
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Fo nobleman, li whom be travelled to | 


Vienna : here he was transferred to a 
new patron, count Uhlefeld, with whom 
he had frequently the advantage of hear- 
ing the famous Franciſchello, who taught 
the count, and of playing trios with this 

great muſician and his ſcholar *. 
When he quitted this ſervice, he tra- 

velled on foot to Breſlau, with three other 


muſicians, who afterwards became very | 


eminent. Theſe were M. Höckh, the 
Lo preſent. chapel-maſter to the prince of 
Zerbft, the late M. Weidner, and M. 
1 Czarth, formerly i in the Pruſſian ſervice, 
but now at Manheim. BEET 


* 'F ene was the moſt exquiſite perfor- _ 
mer on the baſe-viol of his time. Geminiani relat- 
ed of him, that in accompanying Nicolini, at Rome, 
in a cantata compoſed by Aleſſandro Scarlatti, for 
the violoncello, the author, who was at the harp- 
| fichord, would not believe that a mortal could play 


ſo divinely; but ſaid, that it was an angel who had | 
aſſumed the figure of Franciſchello; ſo far did his 


performance ſurpaſs all that Scarlatti had conceived 


in compoſing the cantata, or imagined nne 
for man to expreſs, 5 


Af ter 


1 


Afer daying a ſhort time at Breſlau, 
: theſe four adventurers ſet off in the Fuhr⸗ 


Wagen, or common wagon, for War- 


ſaw. Within four miles of this capital 


bf Poland, they found, in a foreſt, a 


well-furniſhed portmanteau; and, after 
trying, in vain, to diſcover the owner of 
it, they divided the contents amon g them 


ſelves. By this partition, a coat luckily 


fell to the ſhare of Benda, of which he 
was in great want, and which fitted him 
as well as if i it had been made by a Paris 


taylor. 
Being arrived at Warſaw, they took 


poſſeſſion of an apartment in the old 
Caſſimir palace, which, for fifty years 


before, had had no other inhabitants than 


rooks and jackdaws: none of the primi- 
tive ſaints ever practiſed the virtue of ab- 
ſtinence more rigidly than theſe four 
young ſinners did now, though gueſts of 
a royal palace; ; without a plan of future 
conduct, without money, and without 
friends, their heads had as yetfurniſhed no 
em 
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employment for their hands, but that of 
amuſing themſelves on their ſeveral in- 
ſtruments in their retirement; ſo that 
they practiſed inceſſantly. During this 
time the palace was ſuppoſed to be haunt- 
ed, but by what kind of ſpirits, none of 
the neighbours had the courage to exa- 
mine; till the Staroſt Suchaczewſki, Sza- 7 
niawſki, being told that the ghoſts were 
muſical, was ſufficiently intrepid to wiſh 
to hear them, and being pleaſed with 
their performance, he engaged them i in 
his ſervice. - 
It is a rule i in Polagd, when a noble- - 
man bas more than four muſicians i in his 


ſervice, to appoint a maeſtro di capella 12 
: over thees ; and as the band of the Sta- 


E roſt Suchaczewſky now conſiſted of nine 


performers, this honourable office was 
conferred upon Benda by his new patron. - 
Our hero remained at Warſaw two or 
three years, after which, returning to 
Germany, he was a ſhort time employed 
in the Elector of Saxony s chapel at Dreſ- 
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den; ; during which period, bs eie 


a letter from M. Quantz, inviting him to 
enter into, the ſervice of the prince of 
Pruſſia, at Ruppin, where his preſent 
; majeſty uſually reſided before his acceſ- 
: fion to the throne. | 
It was by ſtealth, that this prince in- 
dulged his paſſion for muſic, during the 
life of his father, the late king, who had 


forbid him, not only to ſtudy and prac- 


tiſe muſic, but to hear it. M. Quantz 
told me afterwards, that it was the late 
queen mother, who at this time en- 
couraged the prince in his favourite 
amuſement, and who engaged muſicians 
for his ſervice ; but ſo neceſſary was ſe- 
crecy in all theſe negociatians, that if 
the king his father had diſcovered that 
. he was diſobeyed, all theſe ſons of Apollo 
5 would have incurred the danger of being 
hanged. The prince frequently took 
occaſion, to meet his muſicians a hunt- 
ing, and had his concerts either in a fo- 
reſt or cavern. 


NMI. Benda 
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M. Benda, who entered into the ſervice 


of the prince of Pruſſia, in 1732, found 


already with his royal highneſs the two 
 Grauns, with whom he ſtudied, and from 
whom he confeſſes to have received fgnal 5 
ſervices, as well as from M. Quantz. SH, 
He ſtill leads the band at the great 
- opera, where he is ſeconded by his bro- 
ther Joſeph; and he can boaſt of having 5 
had the honour of accompanying his ma- 
jeſty, during the forty years he has been . 

in his ſervice, 1 in near So, ooo different 


Concerts. 


The father of M. Benda was a linen 

manufacturer, but not leſs muſical than 
other Bohemians, his countrymen ; for 
he played a little on ſeveral inſtruments, 
particularly the hautbois, bagpipe, and 


Oh dulcimer. In 1742, being the ſecond 


year of his preſent majeſty's reign, M. 
Benda had the ſatisfaction of bringing 
| his parents to Berlin, and of eſtabliſhing = 
them there, under his roof. In 1756, 
this venerable pair celebrated the Hoch⸗ 
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zeit Jnbiſaͤum, or marriage jubilee, uſually 


ſolemnized in Germany, by perſons who 


have lived together in wedlock, fe 'y 


gears. 


M. Benda has two fora, both ible 
„ 3 his three brothers all applied 


themſelves to muſic, in conſequence of 
his ſucceſs. John, the eldeſt, whoſe in- 
: ſtrument was the violin, died in the ſer⸗ 


vice of his Pruſſian majeſty; ; George, the 


ſecond brother, is at preſent an eminent 
chapel-maſter, and elegant compoſer in 
the ſervice of the duke of Saxe-Gotha; 
and Joſeph, the third, is one of his 
Pruſſian majeſty s band. 8 


A word more, concerning the muſical 
abilities of the worthy concert-maſter, 


Francis, ſhall terminate this long article. 
His ſtyle 18 not that of Tartini, Somis, ; 


Veracini, nor that of the head of any 


one ſchool or muſical leck, of which I 
have the leaſt knowledge : : it is his own, 


and formed from that model which 
ſhould be ever ſtudied by all inftrumen- 
tal pert, Ormers » good ſinging. 
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When I quitted M. Benda, 1 waited 


on Col. Quintus [eilius *, to whom 1 
was honoured with letters ; ; he is mem- 
ber of the royal academy of ſciences, au- 
thor of a celebrated treatiſe, written in 
French, upon the military art of the an- 
cients, and a great collector of Virtu; 
he is a connoiſeur in all the arts, except 


| muß; and has a well- choſen library, 5 


in which I found ſeveral ſcarce and cu- 85 
rious books. _ 
After this I had the honour to viſit 
Col. de I *orcade, to whom I had likewiſe 
letters. I had been recommended to 
this gentleman, Who is court-marſhal, 


* This officer's original name is 8 : 
that of Quintus Icilius, only his Nom de Guerre, 
given to him, in pleaſantry, by his majeſty, who 
when he conferred upon him a command in a re- 
giment, haſtily raiſed and collected from the 
| refuſe of all nations, during the heat of the laſt 

war, honoured him with the appellation. of the 
commander of Cæſar's tenth legion, a name which 
has ſince been adopted by the whole Pruſſian 
nation. OY | 


with 
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with a view to his doing me the honour 


of preſenting me to his royal highneſs, 
the prince of Pruſſia, to whom I had 
been charged with a parcel of ons. 


from England. 


It was now twelve o'clock, the gene- 


ral hour for dining at Potſdam ; at my: 
lord Marſhal's, I was ſo fortunate as to 
a ſee and converſe with the Grecian lady, 
who had been ſo offended with F rench 
muſic, and ſo pleaſed with Italian, upon 

her firſt arrival in Europe. The dinner 
was quite Engliſh, and the converſation 


of his lordſhip was entertaining to a very 
uncommon degree. 


After dinner I went to ſee the king' 8 


new palace, das neue Schloß, built ſince 
che laſt war. T he ground on which it 


Is erected, was a moraſs eight years ago, 
as was the whole country round it, 
which i is a dead flat, and ſtill very nake . 
and barren; it was however in conſe- 
quence of the rapidity with which-this 
palace was conſtructed, and the face of 

a ONT is ho 
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the country changed, that a German 
wit ſaid, © it muſt be allowed, that his 
40 © majeſty performs miracles, though he | 

« believes none. * 
It is not my deſign to give a minute de- ? 
ſcription of this ſuperb palace; I ſhall, 


only obſerve, i in general, that it appeared 1 


to me, one of the moſt elegant and per- 
fect, which I had ſeen in Europe. It is 
conſtructed, as well as moſt of the mag- _ 
nificent buildings i in Potſdam, | from his 
majeſty's own deſigns ; the front is de- | 


corated with fluted pilaſters, of the Co- | 


rinthian order, before each of which 
there! is a ſtatue; theſe pillars are of a 
pale yellow colour, and the reſt of the 
wall in imitation of red brick. A cupola 5 
appears above the pediment, upon which 
: are placed ona high pedeſtal, the three 


Graces ; and the ſtatues and groupes 
of figures which embelliſh the Attic ſtory, Po | 
and the baluſtrades, are e ſcarcely to be ; 


numbered, | 


The 


n 


The apartments a are fitted up with the 


urmbſt magnificence and taſte. There i 19 
a ſuite of rooms appropriated | to almoſt 
every branch of the royal family, Thoſe 

of the king, of his ſiſter princeſs Ame- 
lia, and the prince of Pruſſia, are the 
moſt ſplendid. In each of theſe apart - 

ments, there is a room dedicated to muſic, 
furniſhed. with books, deſks, a Sep 
chord, and other inſtruments. 


His majeſty's concert room is orna- 


mented with glaſſes of an immenſe ſize, 
and with ſculpture, partly gilt, and 
; partly of the moſt beautiful green var- 


nith, by Martin of Paris : the whole 


furniture and ornaments of this room, 
are in a moſt refined and exquiſite taſte. 
There is a piano forte made by Silbermann 
of Neuberg, beautifully varniſhed and 
embelliſhed; and a tortoiſe- ſhell deſk 

: for his majeſty” 8 uſe, | moſt richly and 
elegantly inlaid with ſilver; on the ta- 
ble lay a catalogue of concertos for the 


„ 


mew 
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New palace, and a book of manuſcript 
Solſeggi, as his majeſty calls them, or 
preludes, compoſed of diflicult diviſions. 
and paſſages for the exerciſe of the hand, 


as the vocal So//egg: are for the throat. His 


majeſty has books of this kind, for the 
uſe of his Aute, in the muſic room of 
every one of his palaces. 

= another apartment, there is a moſt 
A. harpſichord, made by Shudi, 
; England; the hinges, pedals, and | 


_ are of ſilver, the caſe is inlaid, 


and the front is of tortoiſe- ſhell ; this 


inſtrument which coſt 200 guineas, was. = 


ſent to Hamburg by ſea, and from thence 


to Potſdam, up the Elb and the Havel, 
which, I was told, had injured it ſo much, 
that it has been uſeleſs ever fince ; how- 
ever, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that ſome ” 
' | jealouſy may have been excited by it, 
and that it has not had quite fair play from : 


thoſe employed to repair it; for I never 


heard of any one of the oreat number of 
harplichords, which are annually ſent 
from 
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from England to the Eaſt and Weſt th 
dies by ſea, receiving ſo much damage 
1 this! 18 faid to have done, ina much 
ſhorter paſſage. And now f : am upon the 
ſubject of muſical inſtruments, I muſt 
obſerve, that the Germans work much 
better out of their own country, than they 
do in it, if we may judge by the harpi- 
chords of Kirkman and Shudi; the piano 
 fortes of Backers ; and the organs of 
Snetzler ; which far ſurpaſs, 3 in goodneſs, 
all the keyed inſtruments that I met with, 
in my tour through Germany. 
But to return to his Pruſſian majeſty's 
new palace: in every apartment through 
which I was conducted, there appeared 
a ſtudied elegance and delicacy in the 
furniture, which 1 had never met with 
before; the taſte, indeed, is rather that 


f - | of France than Italy; however, it is the ET 


| beſt of the kind, and includes both ele- 

gance and convenience. The hall, called 
the Marble Gallery, is truly ſuperb, and 

worthy of royalty; it is extremely ſpa- 
L 2 


cious, 
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cious, and lofty, and is totally encruſted. 
with red ſpotted marble, called Red Caro- 
lint, mixed with white Italian marble. The 
pavement likewiſe is of white marble, and 


the ceiling is ornamented with three large 


pictures, in guilt ſtucco frames, painted 
by Rode, the ſubjects of which, are 
morning, noon, and niglt. e 
Though his majeſty's principal collec- 
tion of painting, is in the picture- gal- 


lery at Sans- Souci, yet there are two or f 


three rooms in the new palace, very rich 
in works of capital Italian maſters ; ; but 
it is out of my province to enumerate 


theſe ; and for the coſtly gold and filver 


| hangings; the exquilitely varniſhed wainſ- 
cots ; rich cielings, or Moſaic floors, they 
are not to be deſcribed. 
| | Oppoſite to the great RAR of this pa- 
lace, there are two elegant buildings of 
white ſtone, joined together, by a ſuperb 
; ſemi-circular colonade of fluted pillars, of 
the Corinthian order. Theſe buildings 
are called, The Great Commons; in the 


lower 
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lower part of which, are the kitchens, 
cellars, and other offices; and in the upper 
| ſtories, lodging-rooms for the king's atten- 
dants, and for foreigners of diſtinction. 
At the front of each building there is a 
double circular eſcalier, which leads to 
a colonade of inſulated and fluted Co- 
rinthian pillars, which ſupport a pedi- 
ment, ornamented with ſtatues : » at each 
| wing, is placed a ſmall tower, with a 
0 cupola. The idea of theſe buildings, 18 
taken from the ruins of Palmyra; indeed 
His Pruſſian majeſty has made as frequent 
uſe of the remains of Athens, Palmyra, 
and Balbec, in the temples, ruins, and 
other buildings, in his gardens as he has 
at Potſdam, of the defigns of Palladio, 
 Sanſovino, and Scamozzi. 9 
There were innumerable curioſities of 5 
various kinds, in and about this palace, 
which merited a minute examination; 
but I was obliged to haſten away, in or- 
der to be preſent at his majeſty” s evening 
concert, at Sans-Souci. J was carried 
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thither between five and fix o'clock | in 


the evening, by an officer of the houſ- 
| hold, A privileged perſon, otherwiſe it 
would have been impoſſible for a ſtranger, 


like my ſelf, to gain admiſſion into a pa- 


lace where the king reſides z and even 

with my well- known guide, I underwent 
a ſevere examination, not only at going 
out of the gates at Potſdam, but at every 
door of the palace, When we arrived = 
at the veſtibule, we were met by M. de 5 

85 Catt, lecturer to his majeſty, and mem 


ber of the royal academy, to whom I 


| had been furniſhed with a letter, who 
very politely attended my conductor and 


me the whole evening. 


I was carried to one of the interior 
apartments of the palace, in which the 
gentlemen « of the king' 8 band were wait- 
ing for his commands. This apart- 
ment was contiguous to the concert- room, 
where I could diſtinctly hear bis majeſty 


practiſing Solfeggi on the flute, and exer- 
cifing himſelſ in difficult paſſages, previ- 


ous 
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ous to his calling in the band. Here I : 
met with M. Benda, who was ſo oblig- 


ing as to introduce me to M. Quantz. 


The figure of this Veteran muſician, 


: is of an uncommon ſize: 


The for of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 
By his broad ſhoulders, and gigantic limbs; 


and he appears to enjoy an uncommon. 
7 portion of health and vigour, for a per- 
ſon arrived at his 76th year. We ſoon be- 


gan a muſical converſation ; he told me, 


that his majeſty and ſcholar played no 5 


other concertos than thoſe which he had 
expreſly compoſed for his uſe, which 


amounted to zoo, and theſe he perform- 


ed in rotation. This excluſive attach- 
ment to the productions of his old maſter, 
may appear ſomewhat contracted ; how- 
4 ever, it implies a conſtancy of diſpoſition, 
but rarely to be found among princes. 


The compoſitions of the two Grauns and 


of Quantz, have been i in favour with his 


Pruſſian majeſty more than forty years; 
and, if it be true, as many aſſert, that 
L 4 muſic 
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muſic has declined and degenerated ſince 


that time, in which the Scarlattis, Vin- 


cis, Leos, Pergoleſis, and Porporas flou- 
riſhed, as well as the greateſt ſingers 
i that modern times have known, it is an 
indication of a ſound judgment, and of 
great diſcernment, in his majeſty, to ad- 
here thus firmly to the productions of a 

period which may be called the Auguſ- 
| tan age of muſic ; to ſtem the torrent of 


caprice and faſhion with ſuch unſhaken 


conſtancy, is poſſeſſing a kind of feet fel, 
by which Apollo and his ſons are pre- 
vented from running riot, or changing 
from good to bad, and from bad to 
worſe. „ 
Theſe reflections, which 98 to 
me while I was converſing with M. 
Quantz, were interrupted by the arrival 
of a meſſenger from the king, com- 
manding the gentlemen of his band to 
attend him i in the next room. 
The concert began by a German flute 
concerto, in which his majeſty executed 
the 
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the ſolo parts with great preciſion ; 3 his 
embouchure was clear and even, his finger 
brilliant, and his taſte pure and ſimple. 
1 was much pleaſed, and even ſurpriſed. 
= with the neatneſs of his execution in the 
: allegros, as well as by his expreſſion and 
feeling in the adagio; in ſhort, his per- 
|} formance ſurpaſſed, in many particulars, 
= -: any thing I had ever heard among Di- 
lettanti, or even profeſſors. His majeſty 
played three long and difficult concertos 
ſucceſſively, and all with equal perfec- 
tion. = 35 „ 
-It muſt be owned, that many of the 
paſſages, in theſe pieces of M. Quantz, 
are now become old and common; but 
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- | this does not prove their deficiency in 
novelty, when they were firſt compoſed, 
as ſome of them have been made more 
than forty years; and though M. Quantz 
has not been permitted to publiſh them, 
= as they were originally compoſed for his 


majeſty, and have ever been appropriated 
K ſolely to his uſe, yet, in a ſeries of 


years, 


iN! 


years, other compoſers have hit upon 


the ſame thoughts: it is with muſic as 


with delicate wines, which not only _ 


become flat and inſipid, when expoſed 


to the air, but are injured by time, f 


| however well- kept. 
M. Quantz bore no other part in 1 the 


performance of the concertos of to-night 
than to give the time with the motion of 


his hand, at the beginning of each move- 
ment, except now and then to cry out bra- 


vo! to his royal ſcholar, at the end of the 


ſolo parts and cloſes; which ſeems to be 


a privilege allowed to no other muſician 
of the band. T he cadences which his 
, majeſty made, were good, but very long 


and ſtudied. It is eaſy to diſcover that 


theſe concertos were compoſed | at a 
time when he did not ſo frequently re- 
quire an opportunity of breathing as at 
preſent; for in ſome of the diviſions, 


which were very long and difficult, as 
well as in the cloſes, he was obliged to 
take 
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take his breath, contrary to rule, before i 
the paſſages were finiſhed. i 
After theſe three concertos were play- 
ed, the concert of the night ended, and 
I returned to Potſdam ; but not without 
undergoing the ſame interrogatories from 
all the centinels, as I had before done 1 in = 
my way to Sans- Souci. 
I have already g given an account of the 
regularity with which the pleaſures of 
the court ſucceed each other every week 


during the king's refidence at Berlin: 


and as ſome of my readers may, perhaps, 
be curious to know in what manner his 
| majeſty ſpends his time each day, at Sans- 
Souci, J ſhall here preſent them with a 
detail of that regular diſpoſition of 1 it, to 
which he has ſtrictly adhered, during 
peace, ever ſince he began his reign: in 
deed, the evolutions of his ſoldiers, on 
the parade, cannot be more exact than 
his own diurnal motions. 
His majeſty's hour of riſing, is con- 
ſtantly at four o'clock in the morning, 


during 
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5 during ſummer, and at Hee 1 in winter; 


and from that time till nine, when his 


miniſters of different departments attend 
him, he is employed i in reading letters, N 


and anſwering them in the margin. He 


then drinks one diſh of coffee, and pro- 
ceeds to buſineſs with his miniſters, who 
come full fraught with doubts, difficul- 
tics, documents, petitions, and other pa- 
pers, to read. With theſe he ſpends two 
hours, and then exerciſes his own regi- 
ment on the parade, in the ſame manner 
as the youngeſt colonel in his ſervice. 
At twelve o'clock he dines. His din- 
ner is long, and generally with twelve or 
föourteen perſons ; after this he gives an 
hour to artiſts and projectors : : then reads 
and ſigns the letters, written by his fe- 
cretaries, from the marginal notes which 
he had made in the morning. When 
this is over, he thinks the buſineſs of the 
day is accompliſhed ; the reſt is given to 
amuſement ; after his evening concert, 


he gives ſome time to converſation, if 


diſ- 
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diſpoſed for it, and his courtiers in wait- 
f ing conſtantly attend for that purpoſe; but 
1 vhether that is the caſe or not, he has a lec- 
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turer to read to him, every evening, titles 
and extracts of new books, among which 
he marks ſuch as he wiſhes to have pur- 
chaſed for his library, or to read in his 
cabinet. In this manner, when not em 
; ployed i in the field, reviewing his troops, 
or in travelling, he ſpends his time 4 
= always retiring at ten o'clock, after which, „ 
however, he frequently reads, writes, or 
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* compoſes muſic for his flute, before he 
goes to bed. 
i F riday Y 1 this morning viſited M. 


| Quantz; he was ſo obliging as to play, 
1 at my requeſt, three ſolos of his own 
5 compoſition, and, notwithſtanding his ad- 
vanced age, he ſtill executes rapid move- 

; ments with great preciſion, His muſic is 
= ſimple and natural]; his taſte is that of forty 
years ago; but though this may have been 


an excellent period for compoſition, yet I 


cannot entirely ſubſcribe to the opinion 


of 
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of thoſe Ve think muſicians have diſ- 


covered no refinements worth adopting, 


ſince that time. Without giving into 
tricks and caprice, and even allowing 
compoſition to have been arrived at its N 
acme of perfection, forty years ago, yet a 
ſimple melody may ſurely be embelliſhed 85 
by the modern manner of taking appogia- 
turas, of preparing and returning ſhakes, 
of gradually enforcing and diminiſhing 
whole paſſages, as well as ſingle notes, 
and, above all, by the variety of expreſ- 
ſion ariſing from that ſuperiority in the 
| uſe of the bow, which the violin players g 


of this age poſſeſs over thoſe of any other 
period ſince its invention. 


But even at the beſt time of M. Quantz, 
the elder muſicians, and thoſe in years, 


_ cried out againſt the innovations and le- 
vity of the younger. And no period can 
be named ſince the time of Plato, Who 
likewiſe complained of the degeneracy of 
muſic, in which it has not been ſaid to 


be corrupted by the moderns. Things 


of 
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| of ſentiment, and mere objects of taſte 
ö and feeling, cannot, I fear, be reduced to 
any ſtandard of perfection. In painting, 
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we have nature to copy, and to judge by; 
in poetry, though there is a faſhion in 


language, and the neweſt and leaſt de- | 
N baſed by vulgar uſe, are the beſt words, "I 
yet grammar and common ſenſe muſt | 
remain the ſam. 
| | g As to mplicity i In muſic, thits are de- 


= grees of it, which border upon dryneſs, ; 
ö ruſticity, and vulgarity; and theſe, it 
is the buſineſs of every compoſer to 

avoid. However, ſome who call them- | 
| ſelves lovers of ſimplicity, would reduce 


= muſic to the ſame metrical laws as poe- 
| try, and make long and ſhort ſyllables 
determine melody ; which would be nei- 


ther ſuffering more than one ſound, to be 
given to one ſyllable, nor a longer or 
| ſhorter duration to that ſound, than the 
poetical rhythmus requires ; but i in this 
caſe, what would vocal muſic be, but a 
mere Recitative, with which every one 
i is tired and Mankind will cer- 
9 tainly 
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raloly judge of their own pleaſures ; and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that when a new 
ſtyle of compoſition or performance ge- 
nerally prevails among the refined part of 
them, that it has ſomething more cap- 
tivating in it than that which they quitt- 
ed. However, caprice, vanity, and a , 
fondneſs for ſingularity, on one ſide; and 
obſtinacy, pride, and prejudice, on the 
other, will always make it difficult to 
reconcile different ſects, or to draw a 
line between truth and falſehood. 
. Quantz told me, that the firſt con- 
_ certo which his Pruſſian majeſty had play- 
ed the night before, was made twenty 
years ago, and the other two had been 
made forty years. Conſidering this, and 
the great deſire that every compoſer has 
to deviate from his predeceſſors, theſe 
pieces have ſtood their ground very well. 
-: There were traits both of melody and 
harmony, which muſt be good to un- 
prejudiced ears, at all times, and in all 
places. En, 
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Beſides the three hundred concertos 


which his majeſty plays, in turn, he has 
nearly as many ſolos, which he performs 
in the like rotation. Upwards of a 
hundred of theſe have been compoſed by 


himſelf, the reſt by M. Quantz. 


M. Quantz, and his royal ſcholar, uſe 
only two keys to a German flute ; and 
theſe, with a method of lengthening the 
mouth- pieces correct, they ſay, all the 
imperfections of this inſtrument, | in point 
of bad notes and falſe tuning. 
In the year 1754, M. Quantz drew up, 
in the German language, an account of 
his own life, which was printed i in Mar- 
_ purg' s Muſical Effays : and, as it contains 
| ſeveral circumſtances relative to muſic, 
as well as to himſelf, I ſhall make no 
apology to my readers, for giving them 
an abſtract of it; ſeleQing only ſuch parts 
as are moſt intereſting, and connecting 
| them with ſuch particulars as I obtained 
in my converſations with the the author. 
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John Joachim. Quantz was born at 
Oberſcheden, a village in the Electorate 
of Hanover, in 1697. His father, who 


was a blackſmith, obliged him to work 


at the anvil before he was nine years 


old; which muſt have afforded him an 
early opportunity of making the famous 


Pythagorean experiment, mentioned by 
Jamblicus, de Vit. Pythag. and by all the 


muſical writers of antiquity. Indeed, 


the ear of our young Ardalus * had been 
already formed, iu his excurſions with 
= brother, a village muſician, who uſed. 
to play about the country, on holydays 
and feſtivals, whom he accompanied up- 
on theſe occaſions, on the baſe-viol, 
when but eight years old, and without 
knowing a note of muſic ; ; but this per- 

| formance, bad as it was, pleaſed him * 
much, that be determined to chuſe mu- 
fic for his profeſſion ; 3 though his father, 


* Ardalus was the ſon of Vulcan, by Aglaia, wy 
one of the Graces, and inventor of the pipe called 


tibia, 


who 
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ho died when he was only ten years of 
age, recommended to him, on bis death- 
bed, to continue in the honourable pro- 
feſſion of his 'ahceſtors. | 
Quantz, after lofing Bis father, had 
f 10 other friends to depend upon r 
counſel and protection, than two uncles, 
who lived at Merſeberg in Saxony; and 
theſe, ſending for him, gave him the 
choice of their ſeveral profeſſions, the 
one being a taylor, and the other a 
Kunſtpfeifer / or town- wait. 
Upon this occaſion, the paſſion. for 
muſic in the young . Quantz overpower- 
ed all other conſiderations, and, preferr- 
ing the fiddleſtick to the anvil or ſhears, 
he bound himſelf apprentice to his uncle, : 
the muſician, for five years; but this uncle 
dying three months after, he was trans- 
fetred to his ſon-in-law, Fleiſchhack, 
who wes of the ſame profeſſion i and it 
was under him that he firſt practiſed the 
violin, an inſtrument to which his in- 
clination at this time impelled him, pre- | 


ferably to any other. 
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en after this, however, he practiſed 


the hautbois, and the trumpet, with 
which inſtruments, and the violin, he 
chiefly filled up the term of his appren- 


ticeſhip; but as a true town muſician, 


in Germany, 78 expected to play upon 
= all kinds of inſtruments, he had been 
_ obliged, occaſionally, to apply himſelf, - 
during this period, to the ſackbut, cor- 
net, baſe-viol, F rench-horn, common- 
flute, baſſoon, viol da gamba, and the 
lord knows how many more. Theſe 
were in the way of buſineſs, but for plea- 


ſure, he now and then took leſſons on 


the harpſichord, of the organiſt, Kieſe- 


1 wetter, who was likewiſe his relation ; 


by which he laid the firſt foundation of 


his knowledge in 3 and love for 


compoſition. 


Luckily for Quantz, his maſter F leiſch- 
"book; was not like other country muſi- 
cians, fond only of old, dry, ſtiff, and 
taſteleſs compoſitions, but had ſufficient Ty 
diſcernment to chuſe his pieces out 0: 


the 
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the neweſt and beſt productions of the 


times, by Telemann, Melchior, Hof- 
mann, and Heinechen, which were pub- 
liſhed at Leipfic; from the peruſal, and 


practice of which, our young performer 
derived great advantage. 1 8 


The duke of Merſeburg's band not 


being very numerous, the town- waits, 
at this time, were often called in, to aſſiſt 
at the muſical performances, both of court 
and chapel. Here Quantz frequently 
heard foreigners play and ſing, in a man- 
ner far ſuperior to any profeſſors whom he 
had hitherto met with, which excited in 
him a ſtrong defire to travel. Dreſden 
and Berlin were at this time the moſt 
renowned cities in Germany, fer the cul- 
tivation of muſic, and the number of 
able muſicians. He eagerly wiſhed to 
vifit one of thoſe cities, but was deſtitute 
8 of the means. However, he now began 
co feel his ſtrength, and truſting to his 


feet and his fiddle, he boldly ſet off for 


Dreſden. 
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It was in the year 1714. that he arrived * 
in that city. His firſt entrance was not 
auſpicious, being wholly unable to pro- 
cure employment: on this account, he 
1 made an excurſion to Radeburg, where a 
journeymen fidler being wanting, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the town- muſi- 
cian, Knoll; but alas! he was ſoon dri- 
ven ſrom this poſt, by the fatal accident 
of the town being burnt down by light- 
ning. Again reduced to the ſtate of a fu- 
; gitive, and a wanderer, he levied contri- 
butions round the country, by the power 


of his violin, which was now his prin- 


a cipal inftrument, till he reached Pirna. 
Here, deflined Aill to be ſervus ſer vo- 
| rum, he could procure no other means 
of exerciſing his profeſſion, than by ac- 
cepting the office of deputy to a ſick 
Journeyman muſician of the town. It 
Was during this time, that he firſt ſaw | 


Vivaldi s concertos for the violin, Which 


were ſo congenial to his own feelings 
and ideas of perfection, that he made 
them 
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them his model as long as he continued 


15 to practiſe that inſtrument. 


Still regarding Dreſden as his centre, 


he eagerly accepted an offer that was 
made to him, of being temporary aſſiſtant 
there, to one of the town- waits, who was 
then ill; an employment which he pre- 
ferred, for the opportunities it afforded 
him of hearing good muſic and good 


muſicians, to the more honourable poſt : 
of being the beſt of bad muſicians at 


Berenburg, where he might have been 


appointed firſt violin, with a good he 


; lary. 


His ſecond arrival at Dreſden, was in 


the year 1710, where he ſoon diſcovered | 
that it was not ſufficient for a muſician to 
be able to execute the mere notes which 3 
compoſer had ſet on paper; and it was 
now that he firſt began to be ſenſible of 


the exiſtence of taſte and expreſſion. 
Auguſtus the ſecond, was at this time | 


King of Poland, and Elector of Saxony, 
and the orcheſtra of this prince at Dreſ- 


M 4 den 
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den was in a flouriſhing condition; how-- 
ever, the ſtyle which had been intro- 
duced there, by the concert- maſter vo- : 
lumier, Was French; but Piſendel, Who 
| ſucceeded bim, introduced a mixed taſte, 

| partly French, and partly Italian, which 
he afterwards brought to ſuch perfection, 


that Quantz declares, he never heard 4 
better band i in all his future travels. 


No orcheſſra in Europe could now 


boaſt of ſo many able profeſſors, as that 

of the Elector of Saxony, among whom, 

were Piſendel and Veracini, on the vio- 
lin; Pantaleone Hebenſtreit, on the 
a; Weiſs, on the lute ; Rich- | 

ter, on the hautbois and Buffardin, on 5 
the German flute; not to mention ſeve- 

| ral excellent performers on the violon- 


cello, baſſoon, French horn, and. dou- 
ble- baſe. 5 


Upon hearing theſe great performers, 
Quantz was filled with ſuch wonder, and 


oſſeſſed of ſuch a rage for improvement, 


that he laboured inceſſantly to render 


him 
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himſelf worthy of a a place among ſuch : 


honourable bei 


For, however prejudiced he may have 


5 been in favour of his own reputable 


calling of kunſtpfeifer, he began now 


juſt to think it poſſible for him to be 
prevailed upon, to relinquiſh that part 
of it, at leaſt, which required him to 

play country dances, though in itſelf 
ſo jovial, pleaſant, and feſtal an ep lo- 
ment. 


He continued, however, to be the 


tunſtpfeifer” 8 delegate i in this city, till the 
death of Auguſtus the ſecond's mother, 
in 1717. at which time, the ge- 
neral mourning proſcribing the uſe of 
every ſpecies of convivial muſic, „ 


again, in his uſual manner, commenced | 
traveller, and fiddled his way through 


k Sileſia, Moravia, and Auſtria, to Vienna; 


and in the month of October, of the 


ſame year, returned through Prague to 


Dreſden; which journey, he thinks, 
contributed more to his knowledge, in 
practical 


% 
Practical geography than in any other 
1 he jubilee of the reformation, brought 
about by Dr. Luther, happening to be 
celebrated ſoon aſter his return, he was 
called upon, among others, to perform a 
part upon the trumpet, at church, where 
the chapel-maſter Schmidt having heard f 
him, offered to prevail on the king 8 
have him regularly taught that inſtru- 


ment, in order to qual! fy bim for the 


place of court trumpeter; but Quantz, 
however ardently he might have wiſhed 
for an office at court, declined the accep- 
tance of this, well- knowing that the good 
taſte to which he aſpired, was not to be 


learned upon that inſtrument, at leaſt ”' 


it was then played i in Dreſden. 
I 1718, the Poliſh or royal chapel 
 _ inſtituted ; it was to conſiſt of 
twelve performers, eleven were already 
| choſen, and a hautbois- -player, only, was 
now wanting, to complete the number. 


After undergoing the ſeveral trials, and 
giving 


R 
7 giving the requiſite proofs of his abilities, 
he had the happineſs to be inveſted with 
' that employment, by the director, baron 
Seyfertitz, with 2 falary of 150 dollars, 
pad a lodging. 1 
This was an important period in his 
life, and! in the exerciſe of his profeſſion. 
The violin, which had hitherto been his 
principal inſtrument, was now laid aſide 
for the hautbois, upon which, however, 
he was prevented from diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf, by the ſeniority of his brethren. 
| Mortiſied at this circumſtance, he applied 
himſelf ſeriouſly to the German flute, 
upon which he had formerly made ſome 
progreſs without a maſter; but his motive 
now for reſuming i it, was the certainty of 
his having no rival, in the king' 8 band, 
as M. F rieſe, the firſt flute, had no great 8 
: paſſion for muſic, and readily W 
to him his place. 5 
In order to work upon ſure ground, 
Quantz took leſſons at this time of the fa- 
mous Buffardin, with whom, however, 
e . "AY 
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he only played quick movements, in 
which this celebrated flute-player chiefly 
excelled. The ſcarcity of pieces, com- 
poled expreſly for the German flute, was 

| ſuch, at this period, that the performers 
upon that inſtrument were obliged. to 

adopt thoſe of the hautbois, or violin, 

and by altering or tranſpoſing, accom- 

madate them to their purpole, as well as 
7 they could. 


This fimulated Quantz to compoſe : 


for himſelf; he had not as yet ever receiv- 
ed any regular inſtructions in counter- 
point, ſo that, after he had committed 
His thoughts to paper, he was obliged to 
have recourſe to others to correct them. 175 
schmidt, the chapel-maſter, had pro- 

Z miſed to teach him compoſition, but 
delayed keeping his word from time to 

time, and Quantz was afraid of applying 

to Heinichen, his colleague, for fear of 
offending Schmidt, as theſe maſters were 
upon bad terms together. In the mean 


time, for want of other aſſiſtance, he 
. dili- 
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compoſe in many parts. 
5 in his youth been taught to ſing by 5 
= the famous Piſtocchi, and had received 
inſtructions, on the violin, from TO 
relli; however, having travelled through 
France and Italy, where he had acquired 
the peculiarities in the taſte of both 
countries, he fo blended them together 
as to form a third genus, or mixed ſtyle 
of Hg and playing, which was half 
French 


4:03; - 


diligently ſtudied the ſcores of great 

maſters, and without ſealing from them, 
endeavoured to imitate their manner of 
5 putting parts ee in trios, and con- 


cer tos. 


| Quantz. is 


very warm in his praiſes of Piſendel, 
hom he calls a profound theoriſt, a great 
2 performer, and a truly honeſt man. It 
Was from this worthy concert · maſter that 
be learned to perform an adagio, and to 
Piſendel had 


About this time bs bad the good for- 
tune to commence A friendſhip with Pi- | 
ſendel, now appointed concert - -maſter, | | 
in the room of Volumier. 
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. 
French and half Italian. Influenced by 
bis example, Quantz declares, that he 
always preferred this compound ſtyle, to 
that of Italy, France, or the national 
ſtyle of his on country. 
At the marriage of the prince royal of 
Poland, in 1719, ſeveral Italian operas 
| were performed at Dreſden. Lotti, the 
famous Venetian maeſtro 4 capella, 8 


gether with the moſt celebrated fingers 5 


of Italy, male and female, were called 

thither upon this occaſion ; theſe were 

_ the firſt Italian operas which Quantz had 
heard, and he confeſſes, that the perfor- | 
mance of them gave him a very favourable 
idea of the genuine and ſound Italian 

muſic, from which he thinks later times 
have too much deviated. 
The principal fingers i in theſe operas, 5 
were Seneſino, Berſelli, the wife of 
Lotti, the Teſi, Dureſtante, and Fauſ- 
tina. M. Quantz characteriſes ſeveral of 
them, in ſo diſcriminate and maſterly a 
manner, 
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manner, that I ſhall follow him mote 
exactly than I have hitherto done. 
Franceſco Barnardi, called Senęſino, 
had a powerful, clear, equal, and ſweet 
contralto voice ®, with a perfect into- 


F - $i 4 : A | 
F nation, and an excellent ſhake ; 3 his 5 'N 
manner of finging was maſterly, and his 
' elocution unrivalled ; though he never 
loaded adagzos with too many ornaments, =_ 
pet he delivered the original and eflential 15 
notes, with the utmoſt refinement. He : if 
| ſung allegros with great fire, and marked 
| rapiddiviſions, from the cheſt, in an ar- 
| ticulate and pleafing manner; his coun- 
tenance was well calculated for the ſtage, it 
and his action was natural ahd noble: to i 
| ; +; #-M. Quantz calls it a low mezz0 ſoprano voice, . 1 
= which ſeldom went higher than F; but as this 1" 
account was drawn up, in the younger part of in 
| 8 4 | . 1 
_  Seneſino's life, before he went to England, it is 1 
natural to imagine, that his voice may afterwards 1 
8 have loſt ſome of its high notes; for in all the —_ 
* airs which Handel made for him he is ay I 
* confined to > the limits of a true contralto, . NH 
ö | theſe. i 
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theſe he joined a figure that was truly ma- 
jeſtic, but more ſuited to the part o A 
hero than a lover. 


Matteo Berſelli had a thin, high, zr ans 
voice, the compaſs of which was ſo extra- 
ordinary, that he could go from the low 

eſt C, in the treble, to F in altiſſimo, with 
the greateſt eaſe, by which he ſurpriſed f 
1 audience more than by his art in 
ſinging. In adagios he diſcovered very 
little paſſion, and in allegros he ventured 
at few difficulties ; his countenance was 
rather diſagreeable, and his action totally 
devoid of fire. 
Senta Stella Lotti had a full, ftrong, 
' ſoprano voice, a true intonation, and a 
good ſhake; high tones gave her little 
trouble; her principal excellence was in 
"Sucks adagios. It was from her that 
Quantz firſt heard what profeſſors call 
tempo rubato : her figure on the ſtage, 
was full of dignity, and her action, par- 


ticularly i in elevated parts, could not be 
ſurpaſſed, 


Fits 


1 nw ] 
Vittoria 770 had by nature a maſcu- 
line, ſtrong, contralto voice. In 1719 


ſhe generally ſung, at Dreſden a/l*o!tava, 
ſuch airs as are made for baſe voices ; but 
| afterwards, beſides the majeſtic and ſe- 
| rious ſtyle, ſhe had occaſionally ſome- 
thing coquettiſh in her manner, which ; 
was very pleaſing. The compaſs of her 
voice was ſo extraordinary, that neither 
to ſing high nor low, gave her trouble, 
She was not remarkable for her perform- 
ance of rapid and difficult paſſages ; 3 but 
ſhe ſeemed born to captivate every ſpec- 
tator by her action, principally i in male 
parts, which ſhe performed in a moſt 
natural and intelligent manner x. 


But, to return to Quantz. After de- 


ſeribing the talents of the lingers, he in- 
forms us, that this famous opera, at Dreſ- 
den, was broke up by a quarrel between 
Heinechen, the King of Poland's chapel- 5 
maſter, and Seneſino, who this ſame year, 
719. went to England, for the firſt time. 


wy * See Vol, I, p. 322. 
Vol. II. „„ = No- 
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Nothing very intereſting occurs in the 
: life of Quantz, from this period, till the 
year 1723, when he took a journey with 
Weiſs, the famous luteniſt, and Graun, 
the compoſer, to Prague. 5 | 
About this time, moſt of the 8 
muſicians of Europe were aſſembled to- 

: gether, in that city, by order of the em- 
peror Charles VI. to celebrate the feſti- 
val of his being crowned, king of Bohe- 
mia. Hiſtory does not furniſh a more 
: glorious event for muſic, than this ſo- 
lemnity, nor a fimilar inſtance of ſo great 

a number of eminent profeſſors, of any 
one art, being collected together. 
Upon this occaſion, there was an opera 
performed i in the open air, by a hundred 
voices, and by two hundred inſtruments. 
There was not an indifferent ſinger a- 
mong the principal performers, all were 
of the firſt claſs. The male parts were 
filled by Orſini, Domenico, Careſtini, 
Gaſſati, Coroſini, and Braun, a German 
bat ono; the female, by the two ſiſters, 

Am- 


tw} 117 
Amberville, one of whom was afterwards 
married to Peroni, a famous player on 


the violoncello, and the other to Boroſ- DE 


ſini, the linger. 
The opera was called la  Conflanza e 
 Fortezza, and compoſed by the famous 
old Fux, imperial chapel-maſter at Vi- 
_ enna. The muſic, | which was in the 


NY old church ſtyle, was coarſe and dry; 


Pot, at the ſame time, grand, and had a 
better effect, perhaps, with ſo immenſe 
a band, and in ſuch an immenſe ſpace, | 
than could have been produced by more 
delicate compoſitions. 
The choruſſes were in hw French 
ſtyle, and ſerved for dances ; Caldara beat 
the time but Fux, who had the gout, 
was brought into the theatre, i in a chair, 
and placed near the Emperor. ” 
As it was upon the finging in this 
 opea that Benda, formed his ſtyle ; and : 
as I have been told by the two Bezozzis, 
of Turin, and others who were preſent, 
that it ſurpaſſed all the vocal perform- 
„„ FR 
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ances of other times, 1 ſhall here in- 
ſert a character of the ſeveral ſingers, for 
the entertainment of ſuch of my readers 
as have never heard them, nor are verſed 
in the German language. . 
Gaetano Orf mi was one of the greateſt 
fingers 1 that ever exiſted ; he hada power- 
ful, even, affecting contralto voice, of a 
conſiderable compaſs; his ſhake was per- 
fect, and his portamento, excellent. . 
allegros, he articulated diviſions, particu- 
larly in triplets, moſt admirably, and al- 
ways from the breaſt. In adagios he was 
ſo perfect a maſter of every thing which 
pleaſes and affects, that he took entire 
poſſeſſion of the hearts of all that heard 
him; he was many years in the imperial 
ſervice, and though he lived to an ad- 
vanced age, he preſerved his fine voice 
to the laſt *. e . 
Domenico had one of the fineſt 2 rano 
voices that has ever been heard on the 


* He died at Vienna, about the year, 1750. 


Rage; 
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= Rage; it was ſo clear and penetrating, as 
| to make its way through all obſtructions, 
1 and, with this great force, was ſweet, 
aand well toned: however he neither ſung 
. nor acted with much ſpirit. 9 
£ Pietro Gafſati was more remarkable as 
a great actor, than finger. 
Borofini had a Wel, and fexible, 
tenor voice. | 
Braun, though his voice was that of 


| p a low pitch, from whence delicacy j is not 
expected, had ſo much taſte and expreſ- 
 fion, that he ſung adagios i in a moſt pleaſ- 
ing and affecting manner. . 
Giovanni Caręſtini had a ſtrong and 
ur feprano voice, which, afterwards, 
changed into the fulleſt, fineſt, and deep- | 
eſt counter- tenor, that has ever been heard. 
When he performed at Prague, his com- 
| paſs was fixteen notes, from B in the 
baſe, to c in alt; he had a wonderful 
facility of executing difficult diviſions : 
from the cheſt, like Farinelli, and thoſe 
of the Bernachi ſchool; and graced, and 
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varied paſſages, uſually, with great ſucceſs, 
though in this he was ſometimes a little 
licentious and extravagant. His action 
was admirable, and, like his ſinging, 
full of fire; but „after this time he : 
improved, daily,” in his manner of per- 
forming adagios. He continued on the 
- ſtage, with the higheſt reputation, for 
more than thirty years ; in 1735 he was 
in England, and in 1750 went to Ber- 
lin, where he continued till 1755. after 


which, he retired to Italy, and FR cn | 
ended his days. 


M. Quantz, not long after the congreſs 


at Prague, went to Italy, in the ſuite of 


count Lagnaſco, with the conſent of | 


his royal maſter, the king of Poland. 
He left Dreſden, in May 1724, and, when 


he arrived at Rome, he found that Vi- 


voldi had juſt introduced the Lombard 


ſtyle, in that city, with which the ci- 
tizens were ſo captivated, that they 


would hear no other. I 


During 
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During his reſidence at Rome, he took 
lefſons in counterpoint of the famous 
Gaſparini, who was, at this time, 72 years ; 
of age; and whoſe good- nature and pro- 
bity ſeem to have made as deep an im- 


preſſion upon M. Quantz, as his muſical. 
merit. Xe 
The cantatas and operas of Cape dal 
which were more numerous than thoſe 
of any other compoſer of his time, e- 
cept Aleſ. Scarlatti, were in the higheſt 
eſtimation, at the beginning of the preſent _ 
century. M. Quant: attributes to him the 
invention of accompanied recitatrves;. he 
compoſed twenty - five operas for the 
theatre at Venice; and among his learn- 
ed compoſitions, a maſs in four parts, 
all in ftrict canon, is extremely cele- 
brated. 
M. Quantz, after Andying counter- 
point, which he calls muſic for the eyes, 
during ſix months, under this maſter, 
went to work for the ear, and compoſed 
N4 | ſolos, 
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ſolos, duos, trios, and concertos; how- 
ever, he confeſſes, that counterpoint had 
its uſe in writing pieces of many parts; 


though he Was obliged to unlearn many 


things, in practice, which theory had 
taught him, in order to avoid that dry, 


and ſtiff ſtyle, which, too cloſe an adhe- 


rence to rules, is apt to produce; ; upon 


this occaſion, he very judiciouſly obſerves, 


that ixvention is the firſt requiſite in a 
compoſer, and that it behoves him to 
| preſerve a friendſhip between harmony 


and melody. 


In 1725, . went to Naples, where 
he met with his countryman HFaſſe, Who 
then ſtudied under Aleſ. Scarlatti. Haſſe 
had not, as yet, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
any compoſitions for the ſtage; however, 
it was at this time, that a conſiderable 
Neapolitan banker employed him to ſet 
a ſerenata for two voices, which he did 


in the preſence of Quantz; the ſingers 
uV ho performed in it, were Farinelli and 


Teſi. 
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never in tune.“ | 


lb. at Rome, 
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Teſi. Haſſe gained ſo much reputation 
by this production, that it paved the way 
to his future ſucceſs, and he was ſoon 
after appointed compoſer of the great 
opera at the theatre royal. 


„ th 4 


. Quantz intreated Haſſe to introduce him 


to his maſter, Scarlatti, to which he readi- 
ly conſented; but upon mentioning him to 
the old compoſer, he ſaid, My ſon, you | 
5 know 1 hate wind inſtruments, they are 
However, Haſſe did 
not ceaſe importuning him, till he had 
obtained the permiſſion he required. | 
In the viſit which he made to Scarlatti, | 
M. Quantz ſays, that he had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him play on the harp- 
ſichord, which he did in a very learned 
manner; but obſerves, that his abilities 
on that inſtrument were not equal to . 
thoſe of bis ſon *. 5 
Hefore his departure from Naples, M. 
Quant? frequently heard concerts, at the 


* Quantz had heard Mime Scarlatt during his 
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duke of Lichteriſtein's, in which Haſſe, 


- Farinelli, Tell, and Franciſchello, were 
em ployed. 


In 1726, he was at Venice; during the 
performance of two rival operas, S face, 


”— compoſed by Porpora, and Siroe, by Vin- 


ci; the latter was'moſt applauded. The 
Cav. Nicolini, a contralto, la Romanina, 
"I deep ſoprauo, and the famous tenor, 
Paita, were the W N in theſe 
| dramas. © | the Ty 
San Martini, the celebrated performer, ; 
on the hautbois, who aftewards eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in London, was now at 
. Venice, as was Vivaldi. 
At Turin, he met with genie, under 
whom, Le Claire was at. that time a 
ſcholar, on the violin, 
From Turin he went to Paris, which 
: with reſpect to muſic, was going from 
one extreme to another. 
« I was diſpleaſed with the Fiench 
4 taſte now,” ſays M. Quantz, © though 
© I had heard it formerly with patience. £2 
6 The 
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« The old, worn - out, ſacont; hand 
« thoughts, and paſſages ill- expreſſed, 
« diſguſted me now, as much as a ſtale 
„ diſh warmed again, T he reſemblance. 
between recitative and air, with the 
« affected and unnatural howling of the : 
+08 fingers, See ee, the Womet, ſhock- 
« ed my cars. 


M. Quantz v was the firſt who applied 


an additional key to the German flute, 
in order to correct its imperfe&tions; and 
It was in the courſe of this year, 1726, 
| that he made the diſcovery. 
In 1727 he arrived 1 in London, where 
he found the opera in a very flouriſhing 
ate, under the direction of Handel. 
The drama of Admetus was now in run, 
of which, he ſays, the muſic was grand 
and pompous. Senefino performed the 
firſt male part, and Cuzzoni and F auſti- 


na were the principal women. 


1 ſhall preſent the younger part of my | 
readers with a character of theſe rival 


Syrens, Cuzzoni and F auſtina, from 


Quantz, | 
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Quantz, whoſe judgment ſeems to be 
| untainted by the Partial * of the 
times. 
Cuzzoni had a very areeable, and clear 
00 prano voice; a pure intonation, and a 
fine ſhake; her compaſs extended two 
coctaves, from C to c in alt. Her ſtyle 
of ſinging was innocent and affecting TE 
her graces did not ſeem artificial, from 
the eaſy and neat manner in which ſhe 
executed them: 15 however, they took 
poſſeſſion of the ſoul of every auditor, by | 
her tender and touching expreflion. She 
had no great rapidity of execution, in 
- allegros ; ; but there was a roundneſs and 
ſmoothneſs, which were neat and pleaſ- 
ing. Vet, with all theſe advantages, it 


fs muſt be owned that ſhe was rather cold 


in her action, and that her figure was not 


5 advantageous for the ſtage. was 


Fauſtina had a mesa ſo Gprano. voice, 
that was leſs clear than penetrating, 
Her compaſs. was now only from Bb to 
S in alt; but after this time, ſhe ex- 
tended 
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1 tended its limits downw-ards. ohe rel. 
> ſeſſed what the Italians call an cantor 
granito: her execution was articulate and 
brilliant. She had a fluent tongue for 
pronouncing words rapidly and diſtinctly, 
and a flexible throat for diviſions, with 
fo beautiful and quick a ſhake that ſhe 
could put it in motion upon ſhort notice, 
juſt when ſhe would. The paſſages might 
be ſmooth, or by leaps, or conſiſt of iter- 
ations of the ſame tone, their execution 
was equally eaſy to her, as to any inſtru- 
ment whatever. She was doubtleſs the 
firſt who introduced, with ſucceſs, a 
ſwift repetition of the ſame tone. She 
ſung adagios with great paſſion and ex- 
preſſion, but was not equally ſucceſsful, if 
ſuch deep ſorrow were to be impreſſed 
on the hearer, as might require dragg- 
ing, fliding, or notes of ſyncopation, 
and tempo rubato. 


dhe had a very happy memory, in ar- 
bitrary changes and embelliſhments, and 


à clear and quick judgment in giving to 


words 
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words their full power and expreſſion. 
In her action ſhe was very happy; and 


as ſhe perfectly poſſeſſed that flexibility 
of muſcles and features, which conſti- 


tutes face- playing, ſhe ſucceeded equally 
well in furious, amorous, and tender 
parts: in ſhort, the was born for ſinging 


and for acting. 
The violence of party, ſays M. 3 ” 


for the two ſingers, Cuzzoni and Fauſti- 
na, was ſo great, that when the admirers 


of one began to applaud, thoſe of the other 


were ſure to hiſs; on which account operas 
| ceaſed for ſome time in London. 


If the frequenters of muſical dramas 
had not then been enemies to their own 


1 pleaſure, the merit of theſe fingers conſiſt. 
ed of excellencies ſo different and diſtinct, 

that they might have applauded each by 
turns, and, from their ſeveral perfections, 
by turns, have received equal delight. 


Unluckily for moderate people, who 


| ſeek pleaſure from talents wherever they 
can be found, the violence of theſe feuds 


has 


[91] 
has cured all ſucceeding managers, of the 
| extravagance of bringing over two ſingers 
of the ſame ſex, at a time, of diſputable 
abilities. 

As it is natural to wiſh to know the ; 
opinion of ſtrangers concerning our own 
country, Y ſhall proceed a little farther 


with M. Quantz, in his account of the 
eo! of muſic | in London, when he was 


| * 
* 
+ k 
4 : 
. 
2 ; 
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TT he opera orcheſtra, which 3 
chiefly of Germans, with a few Italians, 
and two or three Engliſhmen, was led 
by Caſtrucci, and, being under Handel's | 
direction, all went well. 
The ſecond opera which M. Quantz 
heard in London, was compoſed by Buo- 
noncini; but this was not ſo much ap- 
proved as the other, for Handel's depth 
and ſolidity overpowered. the lightwels 
and grace of Buononcini. 
Attilio and Toſi were now in London, 
which at this time did not abound i in ſolo 
players upon any inſtrument. The prin- 


cipal 
8 
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cipal were Handel, on the harpſichord 
and organ; Geminiani, a great maſter on 
the violin; Dubourg, his ſcholar, an 
Engliſhman, who was a pleaſing per- 
former on that inſtrument; the two Caſ- 
trucci's, who were brothers, and toler- 
able ſolo players: 5 Weidemann, a Ger- a 
man, and Feſting, an Engliſhman, on . 
the German flute, with Mauro d'Alaia, 
Who. came to England with F auſtina; he 
Was a good performer on the violin, and 
an excellent leader; his manner of play- 5 
ing was clear and diſtinct, but he never 
ventured at great difficulties. 5 
M. Quantz acquaints us, that he bad 
ö the good fortune to be well received by 
ſeveral people of rank, who endeavoured 
to perſuade him to ſettle in England; 
Handel adviſed him to this meaſure ; 
lady Pembroke, a great judge and en- 
courager of muſic, propoſed to make him 
a benefit, in which baron Bothmar 
would have taken care of his intereſt, | 
but he declined it; for, as he was till 
ä a ſer- 
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a ſervant of the king of Poland, he did 
not chuſe to perform i in public, thinking 


it a duty to his prince to offer him the 
firſt fruits of his travels. Y e 


Upon his return to Dreſden, he was 
eſtabliſhed in the King's chapel; with 
an addition to his former ſalary of 250 
dollars a year. He now entirely quitted 
the hautbois, ſuppoſing it hurtful to the 
embouchure of the flute, which, from this 
time, he made his ſole ſtudy. 5 
in 1728, he went to Berlin, with baron 35 
| Seyfertiz, in the faite of the king of 
Poland; where he was obliged, at the 
command of the Qucen of Pruſſia, but 
with the permiſſion of his royal maſter, 5: 


to remain for ſome months. Piſendel, 


1% Weiſs, and Buffardin were, by the ſame 
order, called thither. After he had had 
the honour of playing before the queen, 
two or three times, he was offered a place 
and penſion of 800 dollars a year. He 
was very willing to accept of, them, but 


the King his maſter would not grant his 


— 
F 
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i conſent: however, this prince gave him 

a general permiſſion to go to Berlin, as 

: often as he was deſired. 5 

This year, 1728, the prince royal, his 5 
preſent majeſty of Pruſſia, determined to 

learn the German flute, and M. Quantz 
had the honour to teach him. On this 
account, he was obliged to go twice a 

year to Berlin, Ruppin, or Reinſberg, 
the ſeveral reſidences of his royal ſcho- | 
lar. 

After the death of the king of Poland, : 
in 1733. his ſon, Auguſtus III. not 
chuſing to diſmiſs M. Quantz, raiſed his 
appointment to 800 dollars, and confirm- 

ed the permiſſion which had been grant- 
ed by his royal father, for his going 06s. | 


: cafionally to Berlin. 


In 1734, he publiſhed his firſt folos; - 
but he does not acknowledge the ſonatas, 


which were printed under his name, in 


Holland, about that time. NN 
In 1739, M. Quantz finding a great 
ſcarcity of German flutes, undertook to 
8 bore 
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bore them himſelf for the uſe of his pu- 
pils; an enterprize which, afterwards, he 
found to be very lucrative. 
In 1741, he was again invited to Ber- i 
7 lin, i in order to enter into the ſervice of his 
royal ſcholar, now King of Pruſſia, with 
offers of an annual penſion of 2000 dollars 
far life; a ſeparate payment for compoſi- 
tions ; 100 ducats for every flute he ſhould, 


deliver; and an exemption from playing! in 


the orcheſtra, or any where elſe, but in the i 
King's chamber, as well as from depen- 
dance on any other commands than thoſe 
of his majeſty ; which terms, as the 
King of Poland was too gracious longer 
to refuſe his diſmiſſion, M. "wn" was 
unable to reſiſt. 
In 1752, he publiſhed his Art of Play- 
ing the German Flute; and it was this 
year that he invented the new joint for 
the upper · piece of the flute, by which 
means, without drawing out the middle | 
piece, and without hurting the tone, the 


inſtrument may be raiſed or lowered, half 
a note. 
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And now, having traced our induſ- 


trious muſician through the troubleſome 


mazes by which he arrived at the temple 
of Fortune, we ſhall leave him to the 


enjoyment of that reputable eaſe, that 


olium cum aignitate, to which every artiſt 
in years, and in his ſenſes, aſpires, 


Upon quitting M. Quantz, I went to 


the parade, in hopes of hearing military 


muſic, a as well as of ſeeing military diſci- | 


pline, in its utmoſt perfection. = 


The parade at Potſdam is in a field, 


encloſed by a wall, where no ſtranger i is | 


permitted to enter, without leave from 
the captain of the guard. With reſpect 
to muſic, the fame ſtability of ſtyle, and 
of taſte, is obſervable here as at court ; ; 
and I did not find that the Pruſſians, in 
their marches, had advanced a ſingle ſtep 
towards novelty, or refinement, ſince the 


firſt years of his preſent majeſty* 8 reign 1 


for neither the airs that were played, nor 
the inſtruments that played them, had 


any peculiar merit: however, the old- 
faſhioned 


: To 
faſhioned march, of dof and go one, is 
perbaps, beſt calculated to mark the 
time, and to regulate the Rope: of the 
ſoldiers. | (ks 
In viſiting the principal ie and 
ſquares of this beautiful city, which is 
well-built, well- paved, magnificent, and 
new, 1I could not help obſerving, that 
foot paſſengers were here, as well as in 
every other city of Europe, except Lon- 
don, expoſed to accidents from being | 
mixed with horſes and carriages, as well 
as from the inſolence and brutality of 
their riders and drivers, for want of a 


_ 4 


I know not whether it hes been re- 


marked by writers of travels, that on the 
Via Appia, and other ancient roads in 
n= Italy, a place was ſet apart, on each ſide, 
for the convenience of pedeſtrians ; and 
in viſiting Pompeia, where an entire an- : 
ziqus Roman ſtreet has been dug out, I 


I Paris, a great number of citizens are an- 
nually killed and maimed for want of this retreat, 


: > obſerved 
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obſerved the ſame thing. A Roman ci- | 
tizen, whether patrician, or plebeian, was 
a reſpectable character; and, perhaps, 
England is the only country, at preſent, 
where the common people are ſufficiently 
reſpected, for their lives and limbs to be 
thought worth preſerving. ” 
The preſent rage for architecture, in his 

Pruffian majeſty, is carried on with ſuch 

excels, that, in Potſdam, buildings which 


have all the external grandeur and ele- 


ance of palaces, are made the habita- 
tions of common ſoldiers, who rather 
exiſt than live in them, upon five creu- 
2ers, two pence half-penny, a day. How- 
ever, this paſſion. is hereditary, for the 
late King of Pruſha made it a condition, 
in beſtowing offices and employments 
about his court and perſon, that each 
incumbent ſhould build a houſe reſerving; 
to himſelf the pleaſure of planning and 
conſtruQing the front. | ed; : 

T did not quit Potſdam, before I had 
2gain had the honour to partake of Lord 

Mar- 


— . H 
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Marſhal's hoſpitality, by dining with his 
lordſhip a ſecond time; where wit, good 

breeding, and good humour, crowned 
the board. After which, while I was 

Preparing for my return to Berlin, I re- 
ceived a meſſage from col. Forcade, to 
acquaint me that the prince of Pruſſia 
deſired me to ſup with him, at half an 

N hour paſt fix, and that he would preſent 

me to his royal highneſs. This great 

and unexpected honour ſomewhat embar- . 
raſſed me, as it Was my full intention to 
get to Berlin that evening, time enough to 
go to the Accademia, or concert, to which 

Ihad been invited, and which, Thad been 
told, would be made as brilliant i in per- 


formance as poſlible, | on my account; 


but the fear of not appearing ſufficiently 


ſenſible of the prince 8 condeſcenſion, and 

indeed of not executing properly the 
commiſſion which I had undertaken con- 

cerning the books, determined me to ſtay. 
At half an hour paſt ſix in the even- 
ing, 1 therefore went to the palace of 
04 the 
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the prince. royal, where I expected to 
hear muſic ; but cards, and converſation, 
filled up the time, till ſupper. At my 
| firſt entrance, I had the honour of being 
preſented to his princeſs, who is fair, 
rather tall, and poſſeſſed of that pleaſing 
degree of plumpneſs, which the French 
call Fembonpoint charmant : with a perſon : 
infinitely leſs agreeable than falls to the 
ſhare of this princeſs, her uncommonly 
: gracious and condeſcending. addreſs and 
manner would captivate every one whom 
ſhe honours with her notice. 
| Her royal highneſs had heard that I 
had been with Lord Marſhal, and that 1 


was attached to muſic ; and upon theſe. 


ſubjects the politely dwelt a conſiderable 5 | 


time. She plays the harpſichord well 
herſelf, as I was aſſured, and was very 
curious and converſible about muſic: 
even while at cards, ſhe condeſcended to 
addreſs herſelf to me very frequently, 
and at laſt aſked me if I had known her 
brother, when he was in England = 
then 
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then recollected, and not before, that her 
royal highneſs was a princeſs of Heſſe- - 
Darmſtadt, and ſiſter to that prince of 
Heſſe· Darmſtadt, who laſt year made the 
tour of England, and to whom I had had 
the honour of being preſented in Lon- 
don. 
During this time, a young prince of 
5 two years of age, and his ſiſter of only 2 
year old, were brought- into the card- 
room to the princeſs their mother; and, 
not long after, the prince of Pruſſia en- 
tered, to whom J had the honour of be- | 
ing preſented. His royal highneſs f is tall, 
1 and of a manly, plain, natural, and agree 
able character. At ſupper, he was ſo 
gracious as to make me ſit down on his 
left hand, and to addreſs the diſcoutſe to 
me almoſt the whole evening. He was 
chearful and open, and ſeemed very well 
acquainted with the preſent ſtate of the 
ſeveral countries of Europe, particularly 
England. Muſic had a conſiderable ſhare | 
in the converſation, and it was not diffi- 
cult 
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cult to diſcover that his royal bighneſs i is 
leſs ſtrongly attached to old muſic, and L 


to old maſters, than his majeſty. 


B E R L. 1 N. 
"The evening after my return to this 


city, October 3d, M. Lintner was fo 


obliging as to conduct tne to a private | 


concert, compoſed of the principal pro- 
_ and gentlemen performers of Ber- 


It was performed at the apartments 


i M. Kone, the King of Pruffia's firſt 
violin, in one of the fine houſes of the 
New Town, built by his majeſty. 


1 here heard a concerto of the late 


concert-maſter Graun's compoſition, per- 
formed by M. Kone, with more force 
than delicacy; a difficult flute concerto, of 
Quantz, by M. Lintner, very neatly exe- 


cuted; and a concerto, on the ſame inſtru- 


ment, by M. Riedt, of his own compoſi- 

tion, of which, both the ſtyle and perform 

ance, were rather ancient and coarſe; with 
ſeveral ſymphonies of Haſſe and Graun. 


Wich- | 


"me 
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Without farther diſcuſion of the 4 me- 


| rits of the ſeveral compoſitions which 


I heard at this concert, T muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the muſicians of many parts 
ef Europe, have diſcovered and adopted 5 
certain refinements, in the manner of 
| executing even old muſic, which are 
| not yet received in the Berlin ſchool, 
| Where pianos and fortes are but little at- 
tended to, and where each performer 
ſeems trying to ſurpaſs his neighbour, in 
nothing ſo much as loudneſs ; a conten= 
tion which very much reſembles the 


old naval ſport of running the hoop, in 


which each ſpitefully ſtrives to act with 
more force than thoſe around him; for 


as the chief exertion of the ſailor 1 is to be 


ah, that of the Berlin muſician i is to be 


 teard. 


1f 1 may depend e on my own ſenſations, 


1 ſhould imagine, that the muſical per- 
formances of this country want contraſt ; 
and there ſeems to be not only too many 
notes in them, but thoſe notes are ex- 


8 preſſed 
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preſſed. with too little attention to the 
degree of force, that the inſtruments, 1 
for which they are made are capable of. 
Sound can only be augmented to a cer- 
_ tain. degree, beyond that, is 10 iſe. 1 
have elſewhere ſaid, I confeſs, that even 5 
noſſe 18 ſometimes ſucceſsfully made, in 
full pieces; but, when this is attempted, 
it ſhould be for the ſake of that contraſt 
and oppoſition of paſſages and muſical = 
phraſes, by. which one contributes to the 
effect of another; for, when a piece is 
executed with ſuch unremitting fury, as 
IL have ſometimes heard, it ceaſes to be 
muſic; and, inſtead of a part, the whole 
Jeſerves no other appellation than that F 
of noiſe. | 
At this concert 1 met with M. Rück, * 
formerly muſician to prince Henry, his 
Pruſſian majeſty” s brother. This perfor- 


mer viſited England during the laſt war, 


at which time I frequently heard him 
play the ſolos of Benda, on the violin, 
with great feeling and expreſſion; he 
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has ſince relinquiſhed muſic, a as a profeſ- 
ſion, but, as a dilettante, he has not been 


idle; he has a ſtrong hand on the violin, | 


with great knowledge of the finger- 
board; and has compoſed ſeveral con- 
certos, ſolos, and ſymphonies, in a pleaſ. 
ing and brilliant ſtyle; but ſo modern, that, 


at Berlin, he is regarded as A heretic. T 


went home with him from the concert, 


and accompanied him i in a great number 
of his own pieces. 


Sunday 4th. T his morning I was vi- 


Þ ſited by M. Agricola, M. Reidt, thc Ger- 
man flute- player, who has been more 
than twenty years in the ſervice of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, and M. schüler, a di- 
| lettante of great merit, and intel gence in 
muſical matters. > S 


M. Agricola was fo Sitz as to go! ö . 


with me to St. Peter's church, which has 
the largeſt organ, and the beſt organiſt 


in Berlin; this inſtrument was begun in 


the time, and at the expence of the late 


king, and was intended to be the largeſt 
| : in 


- 41 
in the world. Since the death of this 
prince it has remained unfiniſhed, as his 
preſent majeſty's zeal for the church has 
| not hitherto inclined him to complete „ 
after the original plan. The organ is 
placed over the pulpit; this at 
was to have contained 150. ſtops, and to 
have had ſix ſets of keys, beſides pedals; ; 
at preſent, i its whole contents are 50 ſtops, 
with three ſets of keys for the hands, and 
one for the feet; but, even in this dimi- 
e toe powehul the the 
building, and each tone is continued fo 
long, by the reverberation, after the hand 
is taken off, or removed to another, that 
| all 1 is confuſed and indiſtinct. 1 
M. Bertuch, the organiſt, however, 
is a good player ; he has a ſtrong hand, 
and great knowledge of the inſtrument, : 
After playing extempore, a very maſter- | 
ly introduction, he executed a moſt learn- 
ed and difficult double Fugue, compoſed 
by old Bach, expreſly for the uſe 4 gu, 5 
with pedals. . 

In 
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In the church of St. Mary, there i is a. 


foe organ, built by Wagner; M. Ringk,, 
the organiſt, is much eſteemed as a per- 
former of extempore fugues, though he 
is poſſeſſed of leſs brilliancy, of hoger | 
than the organiſt of St. Peter. 
1 had this afternoon the pleaſure of 
: mother conference with M. Marpurg. 
It was a mortifying circumſtance to me. 
that the multiplicity and variety of my 
equiries i in this city, and the little time 
allotted me for making them, prevented 
me from more frequently enjoying the 
converſation of this genileman, whoſe 
learning and intelligence, on the ſubje& 
of muſic, are equally extenũive and pro- : 
- found. 
Upon quitting M. Mee, I oak 1 
ſocond viſit to mademoiſelle Schmeling. 
| Who favoured me with ſeveral ſongs of 
- uncommon rapidity, and compaſs; hee 
powers, in theſe particulars, are truely = 
aſtoniſhing ; but ſhe is frequently com- 
prlled to abuſe theſe powers by the airs 
— 
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that are given her to execute, in which ſhe 
has paſſages, that degrade the voice into 


an inſtrument, indeed, often ſuch as a 
player of taſte would be aſhamed to exe- ; 
cute upon any inſtrument. 
Breaking a common chord into com- 

mon arpeggios and paſſages of no mean- 

| ing, ſuch as may be ſeen in the ſecond 
allegro of Corelli's third ſolo, does not 
ſeem to me an employment that reflects 
much honour, either upon a compoſer, or 
performer. 
There was ſtill a little + want of bright- 
neſs in the middle of madlle Schmel- 
ing's voice; and I can imagine it poſſible 
for her ſtill to improve in ſinging adagios, 
though not in the execution of a/legros. 
| She does not ſeem, at preſent, to be placed 
in the beſt ſchool for advancement in 
taſte, expreſſion, and high finiſhing ; wh f 
beſides the partiality of the king, t to 
particular compoſitions, the principal men 
ſingers of this opera are not now at their 
beſt period; and, if they were, variety is 
perhaps 


[ 2099. bl 


pechaps more neceſſary to awaken genius; 
and ferment the latent ſeeds of taſte in a 
young performer, than the example of 
a few individuals, which inſpires no 
n rage than that of mere imitation. If 


mademoiſelle Schmeling were to go to 
Italy, ſhe would not perhaps meet with 
greater powers than her own, in any 
one performer; but, by adopting the 
peculiar excellencies of many performers, 
of different ſchools, and talents, her ſtyle, 


like the Venus of Apelles, would be an 


| aggregate | of all that is exquiſite. and 


beautiful. 


At the houſe of mnademeifcl}e Schmel- » 
ing, I heard this morning M. Mara exe- 
cute, with great abilities, ſeveral pieces 
on the Violoncello“; he is a young 
man, and the ſon of a performer of the 

| ſame name, and upon the ſame inſtru- 


f * 3 be I left Berlin; he 1 was married to ' 


_ mademoiſelle Schmeling, who now ſigns herſelf, 
M.ara, Me, Schmeling. 
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ment, whoſe talents have been much | 


5 celebrated i in Germany. 


October 5. I this morning viſited. 
M. Sulzer, member of the royal academy 
of gentlemen at Berlin; he is author of 

ſeveral works in literature, which are 
much eſteemed. This gentleman is par- 
ticularly attached to muſic, and has been 
very diffuſe upon it in his Theory of Polite = 
Arts, where he has manifeſted great taſte 
and refinement, as well as depth and 
learning, in his manner of treating ſe- 
veral of the muſical articles; this work 
is written in the form of a dictionary, of 
which only the firſt volume, extending 
from the letter A to T, is, as yet, pub- 
| liſhed ; however, the ſecond volume, 
which will complete the deſign, 18 in 
great for wardneſs. 8 
We had a long muſical conference to- 
| gether ; ; and I found him to be, not only 
Well- read in books concerning muſic, but, 
an ingenious and refined thinker, on the 
ſubject. F 
M. Schüler, 
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NMI. Schüler, the en whom I 


\Sentioned before, and who had been ſo 
obliging, as to introduce me to this gen- 
tleman, conducted me afterwards to M. 
Kirnberger, a maſter whom I was very 
deſirous to ſee, as 1 was well acquainted 
with many of his compoſitions, and had 
heard much of his mufical controverſies. : 


John Philip Kirnberger, was born in 


. 1721, at Saalfeld, in Thuringia, a pro- 
vince of Saxony ; at the age of eighteen, he 
went to Leipſic, where he ſtudied under 
Sebaſtian Bach, till 1741, w when he went 
into Poland, where he was admitted into 
the ſervice of ſeveral Poliſh princes; and 
| afterwards, appointed director of the 
muſic at a convent. In 1751 he went 


to Dreſden, where he ſtudied the | violin 


under Fickler, and ſome time after, en- 
tered into the ſervice of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, as a performer on that inſtrument; 


at preſent, he is court muſician to her 


royal highneſs, princeſs Amelia of Pruſſi a. 
The harpſichord, which was his firſt, 


WW 1: 21 
is likewiſe his beſt inſtrument ; and his 
compoſitions for that, and for the organ, 
are very numerous, as well as his pole- 
mical and theoretical writings. Beſides . 
theſe publications, he has been editor of 
four collections of harpſichord pieces, 
which include ſeveral of his own; and 
of all theſe, he has marked the finger- - 
ing. according to the rules of e. . E. 
= Bach. OE 
Sg He played at my requeſt upon a clavi- 
8 chord, during my viſit, ſome of his fugues : 
and church muſic, which are very learned | 
and curious; he likewiſe preſented me 
with a copy of his muical zaſtitutes, and a 
| ſhort diſſertation upon temperament, which 
he has lately publiſhed % as well as ; of 
ſeveral manuſcript com poſitions. ET 
After this he had the complaiſance to go . 
with me to the houſe of Hildebrand, the 
bo beſt maker of harpbchords, and piano- 


* The A title i is, Conſtruction der gleich- 
{ webenden Temperatur, Berlin, 1 9 95 bey 
85 led, Wilh. VBunſtzel. 


fortes, 
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of hand, as well as knowledge i in harmony 
and modulation. 


I was perhaps, the more flattered by 
5 the kindneſs and compliance of this in- 
genious profeſſor, from his character, 
which is grave and auſtere; he is ſaid 
to be ſoured by oppoſition and diſap- 
pointment; his preſent inclination leads 
him to mathematical ſtudies, and to the 
a theory of muſic, more than the practice, 
in which he has ſuch great abilities; and 


in his late writings, he appears to be 


more ambitious of the character of an 


algebraiſt, than of a muſician of genius. 


I his afternoon I went to M. Marpurg 
for the laſt time, who Was ſo obliging, 
on this occaſion, as to throw out all the 
0 temptations which he could ſoggeſt, in 


order to keep me lon ger in Berli in; but my 


want of time rendered me inflexible; 
however, he kindly undertook to procure 
and tranſmit to me ſeveral intereſting _ 


5 * par- 


fortes, in Berlin: here M. Kirnberger 
played again, and diſcovered great ſtrength 


E | 
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particulars relative to the hiſtory of Ger- 
man muſic and muſicians, and furniſhed 
me with the deſcription of a machine 

for writing down extempore pieces of 
muſic, commonly called voluntaries, of 
which I had been long i in ſearch. 
To fix ſuch fleeting ſounds as are ge- 
| nerated in the wild moments of enthu- 
ſiaim, while e bright- eyed fancy—— 


« beter fr om her pictured urn, 
"ke Thoughts, that breathe, and 88 that buxn.” 25 


would be giving permanence to ideas ; 
which reflection can never find, nor me- 
mory retain. 
5 had been told, upon mentioning 
ſuch a machine, among muſical defide- 
; rata, to counſellor Reiffenſtein, at Rome, 
3 that one had been conſtructed at Berlin; 4 
| and, upon my arrival here, this intereſt- 
ing piece of mechaniſm was among the 
firſt objects of my enquiry. 1 was told, 
indeed, that ſuch a one had been com- 
pleted to the ſatisfaction of the prin- 
ci ipal muſicians of Berlin, but that it was 
ſoon 


„„ 

ſoon neglected and thrown aſide; and 

not long fince, a fire happening in a 
houſe belonging to the royal academy 

1 where it was depoſited, this ingenious 
3 piece of mechaniſm was burnt, and has 
| never ſince been renewed, on 

Before 1 ſpeak further concerning the 
| machine 1 in queſtion, 1 muſt eme my 
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trivance Fra pradticable, was 2 a 
to the Royal Society of London, „ ina pa- 
per written by the late rev. Mr. Creed, 


and ſent to the preſident, 174. under 
the following title: 
A demonſtration of the poſſi bility 7 mak- 

mg a machine Fat ſhall write extempore | 
voluntaries, or other pieces of muſic, as faſt 
| as any maſter ſhall be able to play them, upon 
an organ, harpi chord, &c. and that in a 
character more natural and intelligible, and = 
more expreſſive of all the varieties thoſe in- 
Aruments are capable of exhibiting, than 
1757 character now in uſe. | 
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This paper was publiſhed the ſins 
1 in The Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No 183, and, afterwards, in Martyn's 
| Abridgment, vol. x. p. 2603 and the au- 
thor's idea always appeared to me ſo fea- 
 fible, that I have long wondered at its 
not having been executed by ſome inge- 
nious Engliſh mechanic. TT 
The firſt mention that I can 100 to 
have been made at Berlin, of ſuch a con- 
trivance, was in 1752, in a printed Weekly 


Account of the moſt remarkable Di iſeeverics 
in Nature and Science. In 1753, an ample 


deſcription of ſuch a machine appeared 
in the ſame weekly publication : : and 
here, in an elaborate preface, the author 
8 points out the great want of ſuch a piece 
of mechaniſm, its utility, and properties; 
and concludes with ſaying, that this ma- 
chine, ſo big with advantages to muſic | 
and muſicians, i is the particular invention, 
” beſondere Erfindung, of M. Unger. 
Ihe deſcription. preceded the execu- 
tion ſome time. The invention was 


here 


ans. 88 ö 2 
e 2 


＋ 7 1 


here only recommended to the public, 
and offered to be completed, and applied 


to a keyed inſtrument, at a ſmall expence. 


It was M. Hohlfeld, who afterwards 
5 conſtructed the machine, and rendered it 5 
ſo perfect, that I was aſſured, by a great 
performer, who tried i it upon a clavichord, 
that there was nothing i in muſic which 

it could not exproſs, except tempo ru- 
 bate. | 
i The. deſcription of the Berlin ma- 

chine, ſo much reſembles that propoſed 5 
by M. Creed, that I call not inſert it 
here, but refer my reader to the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, where he will find 
that the machine was to conſiſt of two 
ecylinders, which were to be moved by 
55 clock-work, at the rate of an inch in a 
| ſecond of time; one of theſe was to fur- | 
| niſh paper, and the other was to receive 
it when marked by pins, or pencils, fixed 
at the ends of the ſeveral keys of the in- 
ſtrument, to which the machine was ap- 
plied. The erer was to be previouſly 
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prepared with red lines, which were to 
fall under their reſpective pencils. 

i The chief difficulties in the execution, 

which have occurred to Engliſh mecha- 
nics, with whom 1 have converſed on 
| the ſubject, were, the preparation of the 
paper for receiving the marks made by 
the keys; and the kind of inſtrument 
which was to ſerve as a pencil, and 
which, if hard and pointed, would, in the 


Forte parts, tear the paper; and if ſoft, 


would not only be liable to break when 
uſed with violence, but would be worn 
unequally, and want frequent cutting. 

In the Berlin machine, the mils 
were approximated according to Mr. 
Creed's idea, and made to terminate in a 
very narrow compaſs, ſo that paper of 
an uncommon ſize was not requiſite ; ; 


but it was not found neceſſary to prepare 


the paper, as propoſed i in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions; for the degree of gra- 


vity, or acuteneſs, of each ſound, was af- 
certained by a ruler applied to the mark- 
ed paper, when taken off the cylinder. 
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| 1 ſhall make no farther obſervations 
upon this ſubject, at preſent, except that 


though M. Unger ſeems to loſe the ho- 
nour of the invention, by Mr. Creed's 
more early publication of it; yet, that | 


of the execution will wholly remain with 


M. Hohlfeld, till me Engliſhman ſhall 
- participate it with him, by a like fortu- 


nate completion of the diicovery of his 


countrywan, Mr. Creed, 


When I quitted M. Marpurg, I went 


to a concert, at the houſe of baron Seid- 
litz, one of his Pruſſian majeſty's mi- 
niſters, where I had the honour of being 
introduced by M. Joſ. Benda. The ba- 
ton is his ſcholar, and played a concerto, 
by M. Fran. Benda, reaſonably well, for 
a dillettante. M. Grauel, a violoncello 
| performer in the King's band, played a 
concerto; it was but ordinary muſic; 
however, it was well executed, though 
in the old manner, with the hand under 
the bow. After this, M. Joſeph Benda 


played 


„ I 
played one of his brother's concertos very 
| neatly, with a good tone, and true into- 
nation. This piece had no other fault, 
than that of being too long, which is 
ever the, caſe here, in every ſpecies of 
compoſition, where each movement is ſo 
protracted, that attention can never be 1 5 
: Hope awake to the end. 
1 found, upon enquiry, that the Eur⸗ 
rend⸗ -Schiiler, or chorus of children, Who 
fing about the fireets, ſtill ſubſiſts in Ber- 
lin; they are furniſhed with a grey uni- 
form and cloaks, and are twenty- -four in 
number. The money which they col 
lect is divided among them. i 
At the college of Cologn, in this city, 
the children are taught reading, writing, 
and fmnging as are the children of. the 
ſoldiers, at the garriſon church. 
"4 moſt parts of Germany, where the 
| proteſtant religion is eſtabliſhed, each 
pariſh. has a cantor to teach fioging, and 
to direct the chorus. 


Though 


. 


Though cantor is a general appellation 


for a finger, it is in a particular manner 


applied, in this country, to the perſon who 


has the direction of ſinging the pſalms 
and hymns in pariſh churches. He is 
precentor, or leader of the plalm, which 

he likewiſe ends, by ſinging the laſt word 
of every line: fo that he may be called 


the a/p/ha and omega of ſacred ſong. 
The cantor, who 1 is likewiſe frequent- 


* ſchool maſter, beſides having a good 
voice, ſhould neceſſarily underſtand coun- 
terpoint; if not in a high degree, at leaſt 
ſufficiently to correct ſuch errors as may 


have crept into compoſitions, through the 


er or carcelfnefs of eranſetiue, 
He ſhould likewiſe be able to make an 


accurate fcore, and from the ſcore to fi- 
gure the baſe, in ſuch a manner as to in- 


clude all the accidents of modulation. 
5 Without theſe qualifications,” fays M. 


Walther, in his Muſical Lexicon, « asa 


* German organiſt is not gifted with 
uni- 
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8 univerſal knowledge, no perfect har- 
1 cc mony can be hoped.“ 5 
In the market-towns and villages of 
Thuringia, in Saxony, where two perſons 
are uſually employed in a ſchool, he who 
directs the muſic in the choir, or leads 
the pſalm or chorus, is called rector, or 
ſchool- maſter, and the organiſt i is com- 
monly cantor. 
The Italian comic operas at Berlin are 
performed at the expence of the King, for 
Which two women, and three men ſingers, 
are in ſalary. The inſtrumental perfor- 
mers are drawn from his majeſty' s band, as 
are the dancers, from his ſerious opera; 
the ſingers, male and female, reſide at 
. Potſdam. Theſe operas are performed at 
no fixed time, but depend upon the King's 
pleaſure to command them, in one of the 
theatres of his palaces, at Potſdam, Ber- 
lin, or Charlottenburg. 
The Queen, and the princeſs dowager 
of Pruflia, frequently give concerts at 
Berlin, to which the entrance is open 
1 5 and 
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and general. At theſe performances, the 


principal ſingers of the opera, and mu- 


ſicians of his majeſty's — are em- 
„ 


In aſſemblies, except minuets, the 


dances are almoſt conſtantly Englith ; 
the Polonoiſe, ſo much in vogue for- 
merly, are now no longer practiſed, but 
they till, ſome times, make uſe of F rench 
dances. 


The night watch here, conſilts of a 


certain number of armed men, who are 
diſtributed in the ſeveral ſtreets, through- 
out the city. They cry the hour in a 


kind of chant, with the ſound of a horn, | 


which is likewiſe the cuſtom throughout | 
Germany. | 


Among the principal muſicians of Ber- 


ü lin, I have not yet mentioned M. Charles 


Faſch, chamber-muſician to the King. 


and ſon of the celebrated chapel- maſter of 


that name. In our ſeveral attempts to meet 
each other at Berlin, I was always unfor- 
tunate; and his waiting time at Potſdam 

coming 
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coming on, jnſt when I quitted that city, 
I was not ſo happy as to hear him play: 
but, if I may judge by his reputation, 8 
and by his compoſitions for the harpfi- 
chord, in which the greateſt fire and de- 
| licacy are united, he muſt be an excellent 
ne, 
M. schale is iwie an — and 5 
harpſfichord- player of reputation in Ber- 
lin, whom I was not ſo fortunate as to 
hear. - 
M. Reidt, the performer on 1 flute, 
mentioned before, is deſcended from 
Engliſh parents; he is regarded as a 
learned muſician ; but his ſtyle of com- 
poſition and performance, is dry and un- 
intereſting; he is author of a Treatiſe 
upon muſical Intervals, which has been 
celebrated in its day; 3 it is full of calcu- 
lations, which are uſeleſs to men of 
ſcience, and which men of refinement | 
and genius will never ſubmit to ſtudy; | 
It is, indeed, a ſpecies of learning, 
among muſicians, which 3 is apt to dege- 
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nerate into pedantry; and it is ſomewhat 


remarkable, that from all the learned 


and operoſe calculations of profeſſed ma- 
thematicians, not a ſingle piece of prac- 
tical muſic has ever been produced, that 
is ſupportable to the ear of perſons of 
taſte; ſo true it is, that the operations 
of cool and deliberate reflection, have 
leſs power over our feelings, than thoſe 
of paſſion and enthuflaſmn. 


Muſical controverſies in Berlin have 


been carried on with more heat and ani- 
moſity than elſewhere; indeed there are 
more critics and theoriſts in this city, 


than practitioners 3 which has not, per- 


haps, either refined the taſte, or fed the 
fancy of the performers. 


I muſt not quit Berlin without a more 
particular mention of the two Grauns, 


than I have hitherto had occaſion to 
make; 1 perhaps, in ſpeaking of theſe | 
compoſers, the faireſt way would be to 
give the reader two characters of each, the 


one, that of their partiſans and admirers in 
For . 1. 1 Berlin, 
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Berlin, and the other, drawn from the 
unbiaſſed judgment of thoſe whom nei- 
taer habit nor authority have influenced,, 
but Who examine their productions, | 

: with as little prejudice as they would 1 
thoſe of anonymous compoſers. 

-.-- This works of the chapel - - maſter : 

Graun, are very numerous; before his 

arrival at Berlin, he ſet three or four 

operas in the German language at Brunſ- 
wick, but the words were bad, and 
it is not fair to judge of his genius 

by thoſe early productions. 5 1 

He compoſed for the Berlin theatre, i in 

the ſpace of fourteen years, from 1742 to 

1750, twenty-ſeven Italian operas ; and for 

the church, a Te Deum, and a Paſſione, be- 

| fides miſcellaneous productions of leſs im- 

portance, as odes and cantatas, with the 

overture and recitatives of the paſtoral 
opera of Galatea, of which bis ma- 


jeſty, Quantz, and Nichelman, ſet the 
ſongs. 


This 


_— 


. 
This compoſer died at Berlin 1759. i 


+ s 


a which time innumerable poems and 
3 panegyrics were written to his memory. 
Among the critical Letters concerning 
Muc, publiſhed by M. Marpurg, there 
is an addreſs to M. F reid. Wilhelm Za- 
charia, the celebrated poet and muſician N 
of Brunſwick, recommending the death 
of Graun to his muſe. No great ſtreſs 
can be laid on panegyrics; however, 
there are few of Graun's admirers, who 
are not ready to burn with fire and fag- 
got all thoſe who dare to doubt of this 
author's veracity. - 


« Graun, the brighteſt ornament of ö 


« the German muſe, the noble maſter 
Of ſweet melody, is now no more! 
creator of his own taſte, he ſpoke not, 
* but to our hearts tender, ſoft, com- 
_ paſſionate, elevated, pompous, and 
« terrible, | by turns ;—he could force 


40 tears of admiration from us, at his 
t * pleaſure; an artiſt, who made no other 


Q 2 «© uſe 
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oy uſe of art, than to imitate. nature, in 
ce the moſt pleaſing, and expreſſive 


* manner; each ſtroke of his pencil 
« was equally perfect, full of invention, 


« and of new ideas, his genius was in- 
« exhauſtible. The model of ſacred mu- 
« fie, and in the theatre inimitable ! a 
0 man who commanded our affections, 
'* not only by his talents, but by his 
ce « virtues, of friendſhip, probity, and 

0 « patriotiſm ; 3 0 man Was ever ſo uni- 

" verſally lamented by the whole nation, 

© from the king, to the loweſt of his 

75 « ſubjects *,” 

Now, to reverſe the medal ; it is de- 
nied, by the other party, that Graun | 
was the creator of his own taſte, which 
is the taſte of Vinci; they deny, that he 

18 ever pompous or terrible, but ſay, that 


an even tenor runs through all his works, 


which never reach the ſublime, though 


„Kritische Briefe uber die e Tonfunſt I, Band. 
Berlin 1760. 


the 


4-uy 4 
the tender and graceful are frequently 
found in them; they : are equally unwill- 
ing to ſubſcribe to- his great invention, 
or the originality of his ideas; and 
think that ſtill more perfect models of 
ſacred muſic may be found in the cho- 

ruſſes of Handel, and the airs and duos 
of Pergoleſe and Jomelli : : Nor can they 
well comprehend, how that compoſer can 
be called inimitable, who. is himſelf an 
imitator. | : 

The concert⸗maſter, Jobs" Gottlib 
Graun, brother to the opera- compoſer, 
his admirers ſay, * was one of the greateſt 

| performers. on the violin of his time, and 
moſt aſſuredly, a compoſer of the firſt 
rank ; his overtures and ſymphonies 9 
majeſtic, and his concertos are maſter- 
pieces, particularly thoſe for two violins, | 
in which be has united the moſt agree- 
able melody, with all the learning that 
the art of counter- point can boaſt; he has 
likewiſe frequently ſet the Salve Regina, 
and compoſed mafes, which are rendered 


Q 3 = grand | 


A 
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grand and noble by fmplicity and good 


melody, even in the moſt laboured parts.“ 
But leſs quarter is granted to his maſter, 


by the admirers of more modern muſic, 
8 than to his brother; they often find 
his overtures and ſymphonies too like 
| thoſe of Lully, and too full of notes to 
produce any other effect, when played 
at Berlin, than that of ſtunning the 
hearers; and in his concertos and church 

muſic, when that is not the caſe, the 
length of each movement is more im- 
moderate, than Chriſtian patience can 15 
endure. 


Perhaps the truth may ths: 
| theſe two opinions; and with reſpe to 
the chapel-maſter Graun, it ſhould be 

remembered, that he was ſeldom allowed 


to follow the bent of his own genius. 5 
It was not at firſt my intention to de- 


tain my reader ſo long i in Berlin, and its 
environs ; but the muſical performances 1 
in his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions, have 
been ſo much celebrated during his reign, 
that 
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n 
rhat they merited a particular inveſtiga- 
tion; it is now, however, time to ſum 
up the evidence, and it would be the 
| higheſt injuſtice to deny, that Berlin has 
long had, and till has, a great number 
of individuals among the muſical profeſ— 
| ſors, whoſe abilities are great and ftrik- _ 


ing; but with reſpect to the general 8 
and national ſtyle of compoſition and per- 


formance,, it ſeems at preſent, | to be 
formed fo much upon one model, that it 
precludes all invention and genius. Per- 
| haps, it would be equally rational to 
ſuppoſe, that the blood of a Quantz or a | 
Graun, if injected into the veins of an- 
| other compoſer, would circulate better 
5 than his own, as to imagine, that their 
ideas and thoughts, when he has adopted 
them, will ſuit him better than thoſe | 

which he has received from nature. 
Of all the muſicians which have been 
in the ſervice of Pruſſia, for more than 
thirty years, Carl. P. E. Bach, and Fran- 
cis Benda, have, perhaps, been the only 
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two, who dared to have a tle of their 


own ; | the reſt are imitators ; even 


Quantz and Graun, who have been ſo 
much imitated, formed themſelves upon | 


the works of Vinci and Vivaldi. M. 
Quantz is an intelligent man, and talks 1 
well concerning muſic; but talking and 
compoſing are different things ; when he | 
wrote his book, more than twenty years 
ago, his opinions were enlarged and liberal, 
which is not the caſe at preſent ; and 
Graun's com poſitions of thirty years ago, 
were elegant and fimple, as he was among 
the firſt Germans to quit fugue and la- 
boured contrivances, and to allow, that ſuch 
a thing as melody exiſted, which, har- 
mony ſhould ſupport, not ſuffocate; but 
though the world is ever rolling on, moſt 
of the Berlin muſicians, defeating its mo- 
tion, have long contrived to ſtand ſtill. 
Upon the whole, my expectations from 
Berlin were not quite anſwered, as I did 
not find that the ſtyle of compoſition, | 


or manner of execution, to which his 


Pruſſian 


p oy * 
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prulian majeſty has attached himſelf, 
| fulfilled my ideas of perfection Here, 
as elſewhere, I ſpeak according to my 
55 own feelings: however, it would be pre- 
ſumption in me to oppoſe my ſingle 
judgment to that of ſo enlightened a 

prince 5 if, luckily, mine were not the 
opinion of the greateſt part of Europe; 
for, ſhould it be allowed, that his Pruſ- 


ſian majeſty has fixed upon the Auguſtan 


age of muſic, it does not appear that he 


has placed his favour upon the beſt com- 
poſers of that age. Vinci, Pergoleſe, : 
Leo, Feo, Handel, and many others, who 


flouriſhed i in the beſt times of Graun and 


Quantz, I think ſuperiour to them i in 
taſte and genius. Of his majeſty's two 
favourites, the one is languid, and the 


other frequently common and inſipid,.— 
and yet, their names are religion at Ber- 


| lin, and more ſworn by, than thoſe of 
Luther and Calvin. 
There are, however, ſchiſms in this El 
city, as elſewhere; but heretics are ob- 
. liged 
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liged to keep their opinions to them- 
ſelves, while thoſe of the eſtabliſhment 
may ſpeak out: . for though a univerſal 
toleration prevails here, as to different 
ſecs of chriſtians, yet, in muſic, who- 
ever dares to profeſs any other tenets. 
than thoſe of Graun and Quantz, 1s ſure 
to be perſecuted. | 
Hence, the muſic of this country is 
it more truly German than that of any other 
part of the empire; for though there 
are conſtantly Italian operas here, in car- 
nival time, his Pruſſian majeſty will 
ſuffer none to be performed but thoſe of 
Graun, Agricola, or Haſſe, and of this 
laſt, and beſt, but very few. And, in 
the opera houſe, as in the field, his ma- 
jeſty is ſuch a rigid diſciplinarian, that 
if a miſtake is made in a ſingle move- 
ment or evolution, he immediately marks, 


and rebukes the offender; and if any of -. 


his Italian troops dare to deviate from 
ſtrict diſcipline, by adding, altering, or 
diminiſhing a ſingle paſſage in the parts 
they 
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they have to perform, an order i is ſent, 


4 par le Noi, for them to adhere ſtrictly 


to the notes written by the compoſer, 


at their peril. This, when compoſitions 
are good, and a ſinger is licentious, may 
be an excellent method; but certainly 
ſhuts out all taſte and refinement. 80 
that muſic is truly ſtationary i in this coun- 
8 try, his majeſty allowing no more liberty 
in that, than he does in civil matters of 
government: not contented with being 
ſole monarch of the lives, fortunes, and 
buſineſs of his ſubjects, he even pre- 
8 ſcribes rules to their molt i innocent plea- 
ſures. 


HAMBURG. 


| Aﬀeer the numberleſs 8 and vex- 


ations taxes to which myſelf and bag- 


gage had been ſubjected in paſſing through ; 


the deſpotic ſtates of Germany, it was a 


very agreeable and unexpected circum- 


ſtance to me to find the entrance into 
| this city free from examination, or m— 


6 | houſe 


„„ 5 
houſe embarraſſments, the name only of a 
traveller being demanded at the gates. 
The ſtreets are ill built, ill paved and nar- 
now, but crowded with people who ſeem 
occupied with their own concerns; and c 
there is an air of chearfulneſs, induſtry, 
plenty, and liberty, in the inhabitants of 
this place, ſeldom. to be ſeen. in other 
. parts of Germany. 
The city of Hamburg has long been 
famous for its operas, and it ſeems, from 
Mattheſon's liſt of them in his Muſica! 
Patriot, that thoſe performed there, dur- 
ing the latter end of the laſt century, 
and the beginning of this, exceeded, in 


number, thoſe of every other r city in the 2 


German empire. 
The firſt muſical drama, to be found f 
in the annals of the Hamburg ſtage, is 
Orontes, ſet by the chapel-maſter, Theil, 
1678; but this, and moſt of the operas 
| performed here til the beginning of the 
preſent century, were in the German lan- 
guage. 


The 


1 

4 The compoſitions of Keiſer, Matthe- | 
U ' ſon, Handel, and Telemann, for this 
| theatre, are the moſt renowned; of Kei- — 
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ſer, ſome account has been already given, 
vol. I. p. 350, to which I ſhall only add, 
4 that he compoſed a hundred and ſeven 
operas, chiefly for the Hamburg ſtage; i 
that he Was born in 6755 and died ll 
„„ 
r Mattheſon, it will be neceſſary to 


; be ſomewhat more particular, as be was 
FT not only a native of H amburg, but one 
who long figured there in the triple cha- 
racter of ſinger, compoſer, and theoriſt. 8 
It was his boaſt, before his death, in 1764. 
at the age of eighty- two, that he had 
printed as many books, on the ſubject of 


muſic, as he had lived years; and that 
| he ſhould leave to his. executors an equal 
number, in manuſcript, for the uſe. of 
poſterity. : 
In 1761, he publiſhed a trandlation of 
the Life of Handel, from the Engliſh, 
; with additions and remarks, which are 4 


neither 
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neither very candid nor liberal. But how 
ſhould the author of that book expect quar- 
ter from him, in which it is aſſerted, that 
hos Mattheſon was no great ſinger, and only 
mm employed occaſionally.” In refutation 
of which he aſſures us, that he conſtant- 
ly ſung the principal part in the Ham- 
burg operas, during fifteen years, and 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he could command ; 
the paſſions of his audience, by exciting 
in them, at his pleaſure, ; joy, grief, hope, 
and fear. And who ſhall venture to 


doubt of hishavin g poſſeſſed theſe powers, 
when their effects are thus atteſted 60 


himſelf * © 


Indeed, this author was not only cap= 


: tious and minute, in his criticiſms upon 


| the writers under his conſideration, but Ty 


perpetually quarrelling with his readers : * 
however, he was diligent i in finding, and 
exact in Rating facts. 25 
Whoever wiſhes to be acquainted with 
the particulars of Handel's younger years, 


before his arrival in England, or jour- 
| 8 N ney 


= . 
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ney. into Italy, will find them in the 


_ writings. of M. Mattheſon : indeed, tra- 
dition has preſerved ſo many aneceotes 
concerning Handel's performance at- Ham- 
burg, that many muſical people there, 


ho came into the world too late to hear 


him, think they have been born in vain. 


It was in this city that Handel began 


E his career, as a compoſer, though, upon 50 


his firſt arrival, he was only employed i in 


the orcheſtra, as a performer on the vio- 


lin, upon which he 1 the ſecond 


1 * part. 


He then pretended to know nothing 


A though he uſed to be very arch, and had 


always, ſays M. Mattheſon, a dry way 


of making the graveſt people laugh with- 
out ever laughing himſelf; it was upon 


occaſion of the harpſichord player at the 


opera happening to be abſent, that he 
was firſt perſuaded to take his place ; ; but 
he then ſhewed himſelf to be a great 


maſter, to the aſtoniſhment of every one, 


Except Mattheſon, who had accidentally 


met 
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met with him at an organ in one of the 
Hamburg churches in 1703; at which 
time, he was nineteen, and Mattheſon 
twenty-two years of age. 
Alfter this he uſed frequently to dine 
with Mattheſon, at the houſe of his 
father, and he then, according to his own. 
confeſſion obtained, from Handel, aknow- 
ledge in modulation, and a method of 
combining ſounds, which no one elſe 
could teach him. Theſe young per- | 
formers. had at this time frequent 
conteſts 3 for pre-eminence on 
| keyed inſtruments; and in their ſeveral 
trials Handel had conſtantly the advan- 
tage on the organ, though Mattheſon 
ſometimes was thought to equal him « on 
the harpſichord. 85 
Upon a vacancy in an organiſt's place 9 
: Lubec, they travelled thither together, and 
in the Wagon compoſed ſeveral double 
Hugues, da mente, ſays Mattheſon, not 4 
penna. Buxtehude was then at Lubec, 
and an admirable organ- player; how- 
| ever, 


{ 24t | 
| ever, Handel's powers on that inſtru- 
ment aſtoniſhed even thoſe who were 
5 accuſtomed to hear that great performer. 
Fandel and Mattheſon were prevent- 
a from becoming candidates for the 
place of organiſt at Lubec, by a condi- 
tion that was annexed to the obtaining 
that office, which was no other than to 
take with it, a wife whom their con- 

ſtituents were to nominate; but think- | 


ing this too great an honour, they pre- 


cipitately retreated to Hamburg. 5 

About this time was performed there 
E an opera compoſed by Mattheſon, called 
0 Cleopatra, in which he acted the part 
of Anthony himſelf, and Handel play- 
ed the Harpſichord ; but Mattheſon 
| being accuſtomed, upon the death of 
: Anthony, which happens early i in the 


|, piece, to take the harpſichord, in the 


| character of compoſer, Handel refuſed 
to indalge his vanity, by relinquiſh- | 
ing to him this poſt; which occaſioned 
ſo violent a quarrel between them, that 
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at going out of the houſe, Mattheſon 
gave him a flap on the face, upon which 
both immediately drew their ſwords, and 
a duel enſued, in the market-place, be- 
fore the door of the opera- houſe: luckily, 

the ſword of Mattheſon was broke againſt 
a metal button upon Handel's coat, which 
put anend to the combat, and they w were 
ſoon after reconciled. 
Such is the account, which, long 14. 
fore the death of Handel, Mattheſon 
: himſelf publiſhed *, concerning the differ- 
ence that happened between them, dur- 
g ins their youth, at Hamburg. 
Fandel remained five or fix years in 
this city, and compoſed here, in 1705, 
his firſt opera of Almira, which being 
greatly approved, he next year produced 
his ſecond opera of Nero. From this 
time, till 1708, when he ſet two other 
operas, Florino, and Daphne, he furniſhed 
| Ry for the ſtage, though he com- 
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poſed harpſichord. pieces, fi ingle ſongs, 
and cantatas innumerable; but, accord- 
ing to Mattheſon, who i is not addicted to 


flattery, without taſte or delicacy, though 


excellent with reſpect to harmony: in- 
deed, during the laſt century, harmony 
was fo much attended to by compoſers, 


that melody was utterly neglected. 
During his reſidence at Hamburg, 


5 Mittheſon allows, that Handel improved 
his ſtyle greatly, by his conſtant attend- 
ance at the opera, and ſays, that he was 


even more powerful upon the organ, in 


extempore fugues, and counterpoint, than 
the famous Kuhnau of Leipſic, who was, 
at this time regarded as a prodigy. 


Telemann, born at Magdeburg, in 


1681, ſucceded Keiſer as opera com- 
poſer at Hamburg, for which city he 


produced thirty-five operas, His com- 


poſitions for the church and chamber, 
are ſaid to be more numerous than thoſe | 


of Aleſ. Scarlatti; in the year 1740 his 
overtures amounted to ſix hundred. This 


1 : author, 


F 
author, like the painter Raphael, had a 
firſt and ſecond manner, which were ex- 
tremely different from each other. In 
the firſt, he was hard, ſtiff, dry, and in- 
elegant; i in the ſecond, all that was pleaſ- 
ing. graceful, and refined. This varied 
ie voluminous compoſer, died at Ham- 
burg, 1767. in the cighty- ſixth year of 
his age. 
And now, 1 diſpatched the four 
principal muſicians of paſt times, whoſe 
works have been the delight and orna- 
ment of chis city, 1 ſhall proceed to give 
an account of what it contains moſt re- 
markable i in muſic at preſent. 
The firſt viſit I made in this city, wa 
to my worthy friend and . 
NI. Ebeling with whoſe converſation 1 
Was now as much captivated, as I had 
been before by his letters. As this gen- 
: tleman had been previouſly apprized of 
| my intention to take Hamburg into my 
tour, and was a perfect judge of the na- 
ture of my ENTER, he had collected all 
his 
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his muſical curioſities, of which he i is in 
5 poſſeſſion of a great number, and laid 
them ready for my inſpection. 
Though this city has been ſo famous 
for its opera in times paſt, it is a ſpecies 
0 exhibition that has been diſcontinued : 
here for ſome years. Indeed, I ſaw no ſeri- 
ous opera while I was in Germany. But 
this drama being uſually ſupplied by Ita- 
lians, 1 did not regard it as the principal 


5 object of my] preſent tour, which was to 


enquire after muſic, and muſicians, pure- 
* German. 5 1 
Hamburg is not, at preſent, poſſeſſed 8 
of any muſical profeſſor of great emi- 
nence, except M. Carl Philip Ema- 
nuel Bach; but he is a legion! I had long 
contemplated, with the Higheſt delight, 
his elegant and original compoſitions > 
and they had created in me ſo ſtrong a 
p defire to ſee, and to hear him, that 1 
wanted no other mufical temptation 8 
viſit this city. 
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him the tranſlation, which he has done 
me the honour .to make in German, of 
my Italian Tour, and to acquaint im 
with my intention of coming to Ham- 
burg, underook to introduce me to him, 
the morning of my arrival. M. Bach 
received me very kindly, but ſaid that he 
was aſhamed to think how ſmall my re- 
ward would be, for the trouble I had 
taken to viſit Hamburg. „ You are come 
Hors, faid he, fifty years too late.” 


wild, careleſs manner, threw away 
thoughts and execution upon it, that 
would have ſet up any one elſe. He de- 
ſired me to fix a time for coming again, 
and ſaid, that he muſt have me for a 5 
whole day to himſelf, which would not 
be half ſufficient for the exchange of out 


every church i in Hamburg, where a good 
Organ was to be found ; ſaid he would 


1 44h 1 
M. Ebeling having been ſo kind, be⸗ 


fore my arrival, as to communicate to 


He tried a new piano forte, and in 4 


ideas. He offered to accompany me to 


look 
7 
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ook out for me ſome old and curious 
things ; and told me at my departure, 
that there would be ſome poor mulic of 
his, performed in St. Catharine's ch urch, 
the next day, which he adviſed me not 
to hear. His pleaſantry removed all re- 


. ſtraint without leſſening that reſpect and 


veneration for him, with which his works 
# had inſpired me at a diſtance. 5 
Alfter quittipg M. Bach, Iſpent the reſt 
of the day in delivering of letters, viewing 
e town, and in viſiting bookſellers, 
of which, there i isa oreat number i in Ham- 
burg. Among theſe, I muſt make my 
acknowledgments to M. Bode, an emi- 
nent printer and publiſher, and a good mu- 
fician, who rendered me many ſervices. 
In the evening, M. Ebeling, after 
chewing me part of his excellent collec- R 
tion of muſic and muſical writers, did 
me the favour of introducing me to M. 
Buſch, profeſſor of mathematics, at whoſe 
houſe, and with whoſe family, I ſpent 


a moſt agreeable evening; which, in- 
R 2 deed, 
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deed, was productive of no muſical 
event, or new diſcovery for I bid long 
been convinced, that there is no harmony 
more enchanting, than that arifing from 
the colncidencs. of hearts, and accord of 
ſentiments i in ſociety. Ep 
M. profeſſor Buſch, and M. Ebeling 
are at the head of the academy of com- 
merce, eſtabliſhed at Hamburg, in 1768, 
1 inſtitution admirably calculated for 
the education of young perſons, intended 
= merchants, in the ſeveral parts of the 
world, where the German, : Engliſh, 
French, Italian, and Dutch languages 
are required ; with which the pupils are 
taught book- keeping, geography, and 
even hiſtory, as far as it is connected with 
the commercial intereſts of the ſeveral 
inhabitants of the globe * 25 | 


* Meſieurs Buſch and Ebeling are afliſted in . 
this undertaking, by nine different maſters, two 
of whom are experienced merchants, ſkilled in 
every branch of trade, I viſited the young ſtydents 
while they. were receivi ng their inftructions from 


the 


c 3 Mo TH as Age 3 
r 
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Saturday, 0th October, Dr. Mum- 


ſeo; an eminent phyſician, as well as 
| perſon of refined taſte and literature, 44 
the arts, to whom I was honoured with 
a letter from England, obligingly carried 
me this morning to the celebrated poet, 


Klopſtock, who. is called, the Milton 


or Germany. 23 had the pleaſure of 
converſing with bim, and ſeveral per- 5 
fons of learning and diſcernment, for a 


we | WUD? maſters, «nd nete before ſaw fo much 
order, decorum, and application among young 
perſons, who ſeemed under fo little reſtraint. The 
7 ſociety at preſent is numerous, and conſiſts of 
young gentlemen from Spain, France, England, 


Holland, Ruſſia, and different parts of Germany ; 


two years only are required for completing the 
_ courſe of their mercantile ſtudies, at the end of 


which, with a tolerable genius, they will have 


acquired a ſufficient knowledge in languages and 
traffic, to be uſefully employed in a compting- 
houſe. The ſame care that is taken in forming 
LY theſe young perſons for commercial concerns, is 
nkewiſe beſtowed in preparing them for the com- 

merce of the world, by rendering them intelligent 
and amiable members of ſociety ; ſeventy pounds a 
year, includes every expence of lodging, board, 


and . 8 
e 
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conſiderable time; during which, many 
curious ſubjects were ſtarted and diſcuſſed. 
I am unable to ſpeak of M, Klopſtock . 
poetical abilities; but it is the opinion 


of his countrymen, that he has left all 


other bards far behind him: his Meſſiah, 
which is but lately finiſhed, is the firſt 
i poem of the Germans, as the Iliad | is of 
the Greeks. 

WO hey ſpeak of his odes, as 1 a nob⁰ 


: atque inauditum ſeribendi genus; ; and or, 


0 that old Greece and Rome might de- 
Ky cide about the force, ſublimity, truth, 
Gs and harmony of theſe poems; the 
4 numbers are ſometimes taken from the 
E Greek; but many are of his own 
40 invention. Klopſtock's merit in the 
German language, will be beſt known 


= to future ages; his odes require a reqa- 


c der of good natural ſenſe, well ac- 
5 quainted with the hiſtory of his own 
C country, its language, antiquity, and 
cc the harmony of verſe; the more they 


<* are ſtudied, the more they will pleaſe; 
they © 
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t « they are by many reckoned unintelli- 
« gible, merely becauſe they are analo- 


„ gous to no other ſpecies of writing.” 


After this viſit, M. Bach — 


me to St. Catherine's church, where I 
heard ſome very good muſic, of his com- 

; polition, very ill performed, and to 2 
congregation wholly inattentive. This 
man was certainly born to write for 

i great performers, and for a refined au- 
dience; but he now ſeems to be out 

of his element. There is a fluctuation in 


the arts of every city and country where 


they are cultivated, and this 1s not 2: 


| bright period for muſic at Hamburg. 


At church, and in the way home, we : 


had a converſation, which was extreme- 
0 ly intereſting to me : he told -me, that | 


if he was in a place, where his compo- 


ſitions could be well executed, and well 
heard, he ſhould certainly kill him 


ſelf, by exertions to pleaſe. ** But 
adieu muſic! now, he ſaid, theſe are 


« good people for ſociety, and I enjoy 


more. 


1 
60 more tranquility and independence 
e here, than at a court; after I was 
« fifty, I gave the thing up, and aid | 
« Jet us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
« we die! and I am now reconciled to 
my fituation; except indeed, when I 
© meet with men of taſte and diſcern- 
* ment, who deſerve better muſic than 
« we can give them here.” 
After this, when our converſation 
turned upon learned muſic, he ſpoke i irre- 
verently of canons, which, he ſaid, were 
dry and deſpicable pieces of pedantry, 
that a any one might compoſe, who would 
ſacrifice his time to them ; but it Was 
ever a certain proof to bim, of a total 
want of genius, in any one that was fond | 
of ſuch wretched ſtudies, and unmean- 
ing productions. . 
He aſked, if I had found many great 
contra- puntiſts i in Italy; ; and upon my an- 
ſwering i in the negative, he replied, nay, 
if you had, it would have been no great 
matter ; 


Tt: 


known, many other more eſſential things 


are wanting to conſtitute a good com- 
poſer. He faid, he once wrote word to 
: Haſſe, that he was the orcateſt cheat in : 
the world; for in A ſcore of twenty no- 
minal parts, he had ſeldom more than 5 


three real ones in action, but with theſe 


be produced ſuch divine effects, as. muſt. 
never be expected from a crowded ſcore 7% 
upon this occaſion I obſerved, that as it 
is the part of a wiſe man in converſati ion, 


to wait for an opportunity of ſaying 


ſomething to the purpoſe before he ſpeaks ; „ : 


ſo a good compoſer ſhould do in writing 


accompaniments; and not, like thoſe 
eternal praters, who have a rage for ſay- 
ing ſomething, when there's s nothing to 
be ſaid, "ha an audience with worſe | 
than unmeaning notes, whi ch de ſtroy 


all melody and expreſſion i in muſic; as a 


large company ſpeaking all at once deſ- 


troys converſation; and inſtead of reaſon, 


a good ſenſe, and good humour, makes 


focial 


matter; ſor after counterpoint is well 
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focial intercourſe conſiſt of nothing but 
clamour, impertinence, and noiſe : to this 
he entirely aſſented. | 
In the evening, M. Ebeling was ſo 
kind as to collect together all the Ham- 
burg performers and lovers of muſic, he 
could muſter, in order to treat me with 
a concert; and M. Bach was there to 
preſide. 1 have great reaſon to be thank- 1 
ful for the pains that were taken in or- _ 
der to entertain me on this occaſion. Se- 
veral of M. Bach's vocal compoſitions 
were performed, in all which great ge- 
nius and originality were diſcoverable; 
= though they did not receive the embel- 
liſhments, which fingers of the firſt claſs 
might have given to them. M. Bach 
has ſet to muſic, a Paſſione, in the Ger- 
man language, and ſeveral parts of this 
admirable compoſition were performed 
this evening. I was particularly de- 
lighted with a chorus in it, which for 
modulation, contrivance, and effects, was 
at leaſt equal to any one of the beſt 
choruſſes 


383 
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| choruſſes in Handel 8 immortal Meſfiah. 
A pathetic air, upon the ſubject of St. ö 
Peter's weeping, when he heard the cock 


crow, was ſo truly pathetic as to make 


almoſt every hearer accompany the faint ; 


in his tears. 


Several ſymphonies and detached : airs 
with an accompanied harpſichord fona- 


tina, conſiſting of a very curious mix- 

ture of pathetic and bravura, were per- 

formed, in which the band had very 
hard duty, and though they are not in 
ſuch conſtant practice as to be under ex- 

act diſcipline, yet they executed ſeveral 

i very difficult Fe, with a reaſonable | 
5} degree of accuracy. 


I mention M. Bach's vocal and miſ- 


3 abus compoſitions, i in order to prove f 
the ductility of his genius; but it is 
not on theſe that I would reſt his reputa- 
tion, ſo much as on his productions for 

his own inſtruments, the clavichord, and 
Piano forte, in which he ſtands unrivall- 
ed; of theſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


hereafter ; ; 


hereaf ter; as to the reſt, perhaps as good 
ſongs, choruſſes, and ſymphonies, have 
been made by others: for though his ge- 
nius 1s equal to every thing i in muſic, yet 
he has not had the practice, the expe- 


rience, nor the ſingers, or orcheſtra, bw 


write for, which others have had before 
him: however, each candid obſerver and 
hearer, muſt diſcover, in the llighteſt and 
moſt trivial productions, of every kind, 
fome mark of originality in the modula- 
8 tion, accompaniment, or melody, which 
beſpeak a great and exalted genius. | 
October Iith. 1 ſpent this day in a 
moſt agreeable manner, at the villa of 
5 John Hanbury, eſq. in the neighbour- : 
hood of Hamburg, where true Engliſh 
hoſpitality reigns. ] was carried thither 
by Mr. Mathias, his majeſty's Reſident, 
to whom I had letters, and who coun- 
f tenanced and honoured me with the ſame 
notice as his majeſty's miniſter's had be- 
| owed upon, me in other parts of Ger- 


many. 
At 


1 


At my return to Hamburg, in che | 
evening, on the Altena fide of the city, 


there were ſuch crowds of people walk= 
ing and fauntering up and down the road, 

it being Sunday, that carriages could, with 
infinite difficulty, approach the gates. It 


gave me a great idea of the populouſneſs . 
of Hamburg: and, upon enquiry, I was 
aſſured that it contains 120, ooo inhabi- 
tants, within the walls, and $0,000 with- 
out. The common people were to- day 
oY and looked free from want; a 
fight not very frequent i in the other parts 
of 1 through which I had ny : 


paſſed. 


a great deal of company, and the perfor- 


mers, who conſiſted chiefly of dilettanti, 
were very numerous. This kind of con- : 
cert is uſually more entertaining to the 
performers than the hearers 3 however, 


there were many young muſicians of this 
„„ party, 
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At night I was carried to a concert, af 
the houſe of M. Weſtphal, an eminent 
and worthy muſic- merchant. There was 


A 
* 
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| party, who had promiſing hands upon 
their ſeveral inſtruments, and who, with 
pains and experience, would become ex- 
cellent performers, But in theſe meet- 
ings, more than others, anarchy is 
too apt to prevail, unleſs the whole be 
conducted by an able and reſpectable : 
maſter, 

= onday, 12th, This was one of the 
buſieſt days of my German tour; 1 ſpent 
the early part of the morning among the 
muſical curioſities of my friend M. Ebel- 
| ing, and the reſt of it, at M. Weſtphal 8 
muſical warehouſe. As M. Weſtphal is 
in correſpondence with all the great 
printers and publiſhers | of muſic i in Eu- 
rope, his catalogue is not merely local, 
and confined to Hamburg, or even the 
German empire; but is general, and that 
of all Europe: beſides compoſitions that 
are printed and engraved, he has a great 
collection of manuſcript muſic, which he 
diſpoſes of, at a very fair and reaſonable 


Price, 1 was now unable to examine 
5 half 
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| balf the contents of his catalogue, bebe 
it was time to go to M. Bach, with whom 
1 was engaged to dine and ſpend the 
day. 
But, previous to the making my 
| readers more intima: ely acquainted with 
the talents and character of this excel- 
| lent muſician, I ſhall preſent them with | 
a few particulars relative to his life, 


which will be rendered more intereſting, 
by a liſt of his works, than VF. his ad- 
ventures. : 
% H. narration of the gin, but ſucceſs- 
| ful efforts of genius in the cloſet, could 


render a book equally entertaining with 
the public tranſactions of the field; the 
life of a philoſopher, a man of ſcience, 
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| or an artiſt, would be read with as much 


avidity, as that of a Cæſar, c or an Alex- 
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ander. 1 
But though the day, and hour, are care- 


| fully conſigned to poſterity, when towns 
have been ſacked, and armies defeated, 
yet the exact time is feldom enquired, 
1 „ When 
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when diſcoveries the moſt uſeful to hu- 
man nature have been made, or the 
greateſt productions of genius conceived. ; 
He would, therefore, be thought i: 
moſt contemptible biographer, who, in 
the life of a muſician, ſhould circum- | 
ſtantially relate the year, the day, the 
hour when, and place where, a particular 
' ſonata was compoſed, though, by its ex- 


cellence, it ſhould bid fair for delighting 


the lovers of muſic, as long as the . 
ſent ſyſtem of harmony ſhall ſubſiſt. 
And yet an hiſtorian will be read with 
a kind of ſavage ſatisfaction, who in the 
courſe of events, tells us, when Kouli-kan, 
or any other tyrant, made diſpoſitions for 
a battle, in which ſuch carnage enſued, 
as will make humanity ſhudder with . 
borror, as long as the recital of i it ſhall 
| blacken the annals of mankind. 
..-Cal- Philip Emanuel Bach, ſecond 
| ſon of Sebaſtian Bach, muſic- director at 
Leipſic, was born at Weimar, in Up- 
per Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, 


: 1714. 
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1714. In his youth he ſtudied the law, 
both at Leipſic, and at Frankfort on the 
Oder, having been intended for a civi- 
lian; but his father diſcovering in him 
ſuch a ſtrong propenſity to muſic, as 
would prevent his applying ſufficiently 
to any other art, indulged his natural | 


inclination, and ſuffered him to make it 
his profeſſion. PO 


It was at F rankfort upon the Oder 
that he firſt turned his talents to account, 


by compoling and directing the mufic, 


at the academy, as well as at all other 
5 public exhibitions in that city, even 
while he continued his ſtudies at the 


univerſity. 


In 1738 he went to Berlin, not with- 


out expectation that the prince royal of 


Pruſſia, Who was then ſecretly forming 5 
a band, would invite him to Ruppin; 
he was not diſappointed, the fame of his 
performance ſoon reaching this prince's 
ears, his royal highneſs ſent for him to 


his court, and heard him with ſo much 
| S 3 ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction, that he afterwards frequent- 
ly commanded his attendance ; but from 
the circumſcribed power of the prince at 
that time, he did not take him into ac- 
tual ſervice till his acceſſion to the throne, 
in 1740, and then M. Bach had alone 
the honour to accompany his majeſty upon 
the harpſichord in the firſt flute- piece 
that he played at Charlottenberg, after 
he was king. 
During his reſidence at Berlin, M. Bach 
does not ſeem to have enjoyed that de- 
gree of favour to which his merit en- 
titled him; for though muſic was extreme- 
ly cultivated by his Pruffian majeſty, 
who ſupported operas with great expence 
and magnificence, and who had in his 
ſervice muſicians of the firſt abilities, Ly 
yet he honoured the ſtyle of Graun and 
Quantz more with his approbation, than 7 
that of any other of his ſervants, who 
poſſeſſed greater originality and refine- 
ment; but his majeſty having early at- 
tached himſelf to an inſtrument which, 


from 
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from its confined powers, has had leſs 
good muſic compoſed for it, than any 
other in common uſe, was unwilling, per- 
| haps, to encourage a boldneſs and varie- 
tyin compoſition, which his inſtrument 
would not allow him to participate, | 
But though Bach's ſtyle did not inſinu- 
oth itſelf into the favour it deſerved at the 
court of Berlin, it has been imitated and 
adopted by the performers upon keyed in- 
ſtruments in every other part of Germany. 
How he formed his ſtyle, where he ac- 
quired all his taſte and refinement, would 
be difficult to trace; he certainly neither 
inherited nor adopted them from his fa- 
ther, who was his only maſter; for that 
venerable muſician, though unequalled 
2 learning and contrivance, thought be 
ſo neceſſary to crowd into both hands 
all the harmony he could graſp, that he 


oo” muſt inevitably have ſacrificed melody and 


expreſſion. Had the ſon however choſen 
a model, it would certainly have been his 
father, whom he highly reverenced ; but 
84 . as 
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as he has ever diſdained imitation, he muſt 
have derived from nature alone, thoſe fine 
feelings, that variety of new ideas, and 
ſelection of paſſages, which are ſo mani- 

feſt in his compoſitions, | 
— "THe works which he produced, 410 5 
his reſidence at Berlin, are ſo numerous, 
and, in general, ſo unknown in England, 1 
| that I ſhall ſpecify the principal of them 
here, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who may 
wiſh to procure them. 


I. Six Sonatas for the Harpfi chord, 1 
to the King of Pruſſia. Publiſhed by Schmidt, 
at Nuremberg, 1742. 8 
| © Ditto, dedicated to the duke of Wiir- 
temberg, publiſhed the ſame year, and in the 
ſame city, by Windter Many of his admirers 
look upon this as the beſt of his works. 
III. Two Trios for Violins, and a: Baſe, with 
remarks by the author. Printed by de. In theſe 
pieces, the compoſer has endeavoured to ſupport 
a dialogue between two perſons of different 
characters. 
IV. Three Harpfic chord Concertos, Printed ſe⸗ 
5 perately, by . 


*. 
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v. An Eſey on the Art of Playing the Harpfi- 
chord, with examples, on twenty-ſix copper- 
plates, written in the German language, and 
: printed for the author, 1753, 1 
I. Ten Sonatas for the Harpſic hord, printed 
LW Hafner, at Nuremberg, in in | his Miſcellanies, 
from 1755, to 1765. 

VII. Two Sonatas for the Harpſichord, wth 
ſome detached pieces, and a Fugue, in Briet- 
kopf's Collection, Leipfic, 1757. 
VIII. Melodies to Gellerts 88 By: Winter, 
at Berlin, 1759. 85 1 
IX. Twelve ort Pieces for 10 and three . 
by "YE in a pocket form. .d9; 
X. Six Sonatas, with his own Graces, book 


firſt : this work has been printed 1 in London, * 5 
| the late Mr. Walſh. 


XI. Second Part of do. 1761. 
XII. Eſſay upon the Art of Playing the Harpfi- ; 
: chord, vol. IT. which treats of accompaniment, 


and voluntary playing, Berlin, dg. 
XIII. A Collection of Odes do. 
+ IETF. Six- Sonatas for the Hanel, ay. 

1762. EE. 
He has likewiſe rob a great number of 
l many of which have been printed 
6 ſeparately. 
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ſeparately. The whole of his works, include 
thirty trios for the harpſichord, and other inſtru- 
ments; eighteen ſolos, for different inſtru- 
ments ; twelve ſonatines, of which ſome are for 
| two harpſichords, with accompaniments; forty- 
nine concertos for the harpſichord ; a hundred 
and ſeventy leſſons for do. beſides ſmaller pieces, 


and ſingle fogues. : 


* * * * | 2 
It muſt be owned, that the ſtyle of 
this author i is ſo uncommon, that a little 
habit is neceſſary for the enjoyment of 
it; Quintilian made a reliſh for the works 
of Cicero the criterion of a young ora- 
tor's advancement in his ſtudies; and 
| thoſe of G. F. FE. Bach may ſerve as a 
touchſtone to the taſte and diſcernment 
of a young muſician. Complaints have 
been made againſt his pieces, for being 
long, difficult, fantaſtic, and far-fetched. 
In the firſt particular, he is leſs defen- 
ſible than in the reſt; yet the fault will 
| admit of ſome extenuation ; for length, 


in a muſical compoſition, is ſo much ex- 


* 


TW} 

pe efted in Germany, that a an author is 
thought barren of ideas, who leaves off | 
5 till every thing has been laid which the 

| lubject ſuggeſts. ER 
ah and Difficult, are celinivs' terms ; 3 
what i is called a hard word by a perſon 
of no education, may be very familiar to 
a ſcholar : our author's works are more 

| difficult to expreſs, than to execute. As 

to their being fantoſtical, and far-fetched, 
the accuſation, if it be juſt, may be ſoften- 
ed, by alledging, that his boldeſt ſtrokes, 
both of melody and modulation, are al- 
ways conſonant to rule, and ſupported by 
learning; and that his flights are not the 
wild ravings of ignorance or madneſs, 
but the effuſions of cultivated genius. 
His pieces, therefore, will be found, up- 
on a cloſe examination, to be ſo rich in i in- 
vention, taſte, and learning, that, with all 
the faults laid to their charge, each line of 
them, if wire-drawn, would furniſh more 
new ideas than can be diſcovered in a 
whole page of many other compoſitions 
that have been well received by the public, 
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Though M. Bach continued near thirty 1 
yea's at Berlin, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he was perfectly contented with his 
i ſituation. A ſtyle of muſic prevailed, to- 
tally different from that which he wiſhed 


to eſtabliſh ; his falary was inconſiderable, = 


and he ranked below ſeveral that were : 
greatly inferior to him 1 in merit. 

Frequent opportunities offered, during 
this period, for his eſtabliſhing himſelf 
very advantageouſly elſewhere, ſome of 
5 which he wiſhed to accept; but he could 
not obtain his diſmiſſion: however, his 
ſalary, after many years ſervices, was s aug- 5 
mented. 

PREY as M. Bach was not a ſubject 
of Pruſſia, it ſeems as if he might have 
quitted Berlin whenever he pleaſed; but 
as he had married during his reſidence 
there, and had ifſue by that marriage, it 
is ſuppoſed that his wife and children, 
being all ſubjects of bis Pruſſian majeſty, 
could not retire out of his dominions 
without his permiſſion. 


— O— 
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But! in 1767, being invited to facceed 
Aelewino, as muſic- director at Hamburg, 
after repeated ſolicitations and petitions, 


he was allowed to go thither with his fa- 
mily, where he has continued ever ſince. 


8 4: 


When I went to his houſe, I found 
With him three or four rational, and 
well-bred perſons, his friends, beſides 


his own family, confiſting of Mrs. Bach, 


his eldeſt ſon, who practiſes the law, and 


huis daughter *. The inſtant I entered, 
he conducted me up ſtairs, into a large 


and elegant muſic room, furniſhed with 


pictures, drawings, and prints of mote 


than a hundred and fifty eminent muſi- 
cians: among whom, there are many 
Engliſhmen, and original portraits, in 
dil, of his father and grandfather. After 
I had looked at theſe, M. Bach was ſo 
obliging as to fit down to his Sibermann 


He has two ſons, the youngeſt of whom ſtudies | 


painting, at the academies of Leipſic and Dreſden, 


clavi- 
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clavichord, and favourite inſtrument, up- 
on which he played three or four of his 
choiceſt and moſt difficult compoſitions, 
with the delicacy, preciſion, and ſpirit, 


for which he is ſo juſtly celebrated among 
his countrymen. In the pathetic and 
{ſow movements, whener 'er he had a 
long note to expreſs, he abſolutely con- 
trived to produce, from his inſtrument, 
a cry of ſorrow and complaint, ſuch as 


can only be effected upon the clavichord, 
and perhaps by himſelf. 


After dinner, which Was elegantly | 
ſerved, and chearfully eaten, 1 prevailed 


upon him to fit down again to a elavi- 


chord, and he played, with little inter- : 


miſſion, till near eleven « 0 clock at night. 


During this time, he grew ſo animated 
and poſſeſſed, that he not only played, but 


looked like one inſpired. His eyes were 
| fixed, his under lip fell, and drops of 


efferveſcence diſtilled from his counte- 


nance. He ſaid, if he were to be ſet to 


work frequently, in this manner, he 


5 mould 


3 


mould grow young again, He is now 
fifty - nine, rather ſhort in ſtature, with 
black hair and eyes, and brown com- 
plexion, has a very animated counte- 
nance, and is of a chearful and lively 
diſpoſition. 
His performance to-day convinced me 
| of- what I had ſuggeſted before from 
his works; ; that he is not only one 
of the greateſt compoſers that ever 
| exiſted, for keyed inſtruments, but the 
| beſt player, in point of expreſſion ; for 
others, perhaps, have had as rapid exe- 
cution : however, he poſſeſſes every ſtyle; 
though he chiefly confines himſelf to the 
expreſſive. He is learned, I think, 
even beyond his father, whenever he 


= pleaſes, and is far before him in vari- 


ety of modulation; 3 his fugues are al- | 
way supon new and curious ſubjects, 
and treated with great art as well as ge- 
nius. 


He played to me, among many other 
things, his laſt ſix concertos, lately pub- 
liſhed 


L 7 1 
liſhed by ſubſcription, in which he has ſtu- 
died to be eaſy, frequently I think at the 
expence of his uſual originality; how- 
ever, the great muſician appears in every 
movement, and theſe productions will 
probably be the better received, for re- 
ſembling the muſic of this world more 
than his former pieces, which ſeem made 
for another region, or at leaſt another 
century, when what is now thought 
difficult and far-fetched, will, e 


| by familiar and natural. 
There are ſeveral traits in the cha- 
racters of the younger Scarlatti and E- 
manuel Bach, which bear a ſtrong re- 
5 ſemblance. Both were ſons. of great 


and popular compoſers, regarded as : 
ſtandards of perfection by all their co- 


temporaries, except their own children, = 


who dared to explore new ways to fame. 
Domenico Scarlatti, half a century ago, 
hazarded notes of taſte and effect, at 
which other muſicians have but juſt ar- 
rived, and to which the public ear is but 

lately 


1 1 
lately reconciled ; Emanuel Bach, = 
like manner, ſeems to have outſtript 
"=" 
M. Bach ſhewed me two manuſcript 

; books of his father's compoſition, writ- 
ten on purpoſe for him when he was a 
boy, containing pieces with a fugue, in 
all the twenty- four keys, extremely diffi- 
1 and generally in five parts, at which 
he laboured for the firſt years of his life, 
without remiſſion. He preſented me with 
ſeveral of his own pieces, and three or 
four curious ancient books and treatiſes 

on muſic, out of his father's collection; „ 
promiſing, at any diſtant time, to furniſh 

me with others, if I would only acquaint 
him by letter, with my wants &. 

Tueſday 13th. This morning was en- 

tirely employed in viſiting churches, and 
hearing organs, to which M. Bach was 
ſo kind as to conduct me. The firſt i in- 
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* Since that time Mr. Bach has obliged me 


with ſeveral of his own and his father” 5 moſt curi- 
ous compoſitions, 


Vol. II. T ſtrument 
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ſtrument we heard) was at then new v church 
of St. Michael, which is an elegant and 
magnificent building. „„ 
The late Mr. Mattheſon, wha was ik | 
cretary of legation many years to the 
Engliſh Reſident at Hamburg, and who 
has written ſo many treatiſes on muſic, 
bequeathed all his poſſeflions to that re- 
public, on condition that an organ ſhould 
be built for this church, ſuch as he de- 
ſcribed i in his will. It has not been long 
finiſhed, and i is, I believe, the largeſt and 
moſt complete in Europe. It coſt up- 
wards of 4000l. ſterl. was built by Hil- 
debrand, is of thirty-two feet, has four ſets 
of keys, long com paſs, up to F in altiſñmo, 
and with the pedals goes down to double 
double 5 The keys are covered with 
mother of pearl, and tortoiſe-ſhell; the 
front i Is curiouſly inlaid, and the caſe richly 
ornamented, though it is not, I think, : 
: of the moſt elegant ee, 
There are ſixty- four ſtops i in this i in- 
ſtrument, among which the German flute 


15 E 
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is goed of as many real flutes 28 
there are notes. The other ſtops are good 
of the kind, and the chorus is the moſt 
noble that can be imagined; but it is 
; more ſtriking by its force, and the rich- 
| neſs of the harmony, than by a clear and 
diſtinct melody, which faſhion makes * 
neceſſary to load with a crowd of ac- 
companiments in all the German churches. 
M. Hartmann, a dilettante, was ſo oblig- 
ing as to play on this inſtrument a con- 
 fiderable time, in order to let me hear 
all its powers. M. Bach has ſo long 
neglected organ- playing, that he ſays he 
has loſt the uſe of the pedals, which are 
thought ſo eſſential throughout Germany, 
| that no one can paſs for a player worth 
| hearing, who is unable to uſe them. A 
ſwell has been attempted i in this inſtru- 
ment, but with little effect; only three ; 
ſtops have been put into it, and the 
power of cręſcendo and diminuends is 1 
ſmall with them, that if [ had not been 
sf told : 


a 
told there was a (well, I ſhould not have 
diſcovered it. 


M Mattheſon's picture is placed in the 
front of the organ, and in the front of 
the gallery there is a fine old faſhioned 
Latin inſcription, giving an account of his 
benefaction: this good man had more pe- 
dantry and nonſenſe about him, than 
true genius. In one of his vocal compo- 
ſitions for the church, in which the word 
rainbow occurred, he gave himſelf infinite 
trouble to make the notes of his ſcore 
form an arch. This may ſerve as a ſpe- 
cimen of his taſte and judgment, with 


reſpe& to the propriety. of muſical ex 
= Preſſion and imitation. 


By his laſt will and teſtament, an an- 


them was performed, which he had com- 
poſed himſelf for the occaſion; but it 
was fairly laughed at, when heard in its 
old faſhioned guiſe. However, he poſ- 
ſeſſed a large ſhare of muſical erudition, 


and was of great uſe to his countrymen, 


In 


1 


in his younger days, by bringing them 
acquainted with the muſic of other parts 
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of the world, and by introducing a better 


ſtyle among them than their own: he 
was leſs fond of fugues than his cotem- 


poraries, but in his latter days he be- 


came a mere theoriſt, without taſte or 


feeling. 


Hamburg has no leſs than five organs : 


of thirty-two feet; three of them made 
by Splitger, about the latter end of the 
laſt century, which are excellent for well- 
1 toned pipes, and noble choruſſes: theſe 
are to be found in the churches of St. 
John, St. Nicholas, and St. James. 


The organ of St. Peter's church i is the 


moſt ancient in the town; it is not 
? known when it was originally built, but 


the two laſt manuals, it has four, were 
made at Hartzogenbuch, in Brabant, by 

Miter Nargenhof, in 1 548, and ſent hi- 
ther by ſea: this, the organiſt, M. Pfiffer, 


told me, is upon record. Some of the 


; ſtops are excellent, particularly the vox 


T2: humana, 


e 
humana, which, though not like a human 
voice, reſembles, in tone and in ſweet- 
_ nels, a better kind of clarinet. M. Phif- 

fer is in years, but muſt have been a very 
brilliant performer i in his youth, and he 
mill retains his powers of execution, bot 
with hands and feet, beyond any one 1 
ever heard, at his time of life. 
1 In the afternoon, IT was introduced to 
Signor Anſani, a firſt- rate Italian finger, 
who had been two or three years at Co- 
penhagen, and was now going to Amſter- 
| dam. He has an excellent tenor voice ; 3 
is tall, thin, and of a good figure; he ac- 
companied himſelf on the harpſichord, 
in ſeveral ſongs, in which he manifeſted 
not only great taſte and expreſſion, in 
flow movements, but great neatneſs in 
the quick; for he is able to execute, in 
bravura airs, the moſt rapid paſſages. 
5 His ſtyle i is ſerious, and I never heard 1 
| better linger of his ſort. He has a great 
compals' of voice, with much ftrength 


and ſweetneſs ; ; his ſhake is a little too 
; cloſe, = 


cloſe, otherwiſe 1 ſhould venture to pro- 
nounce him, a perfect tenor ſinger. 
Having been aſſiſted in my muſical en- 
quiries, at Hamburg, with ſuch friendly 
5, zeal, and treated with ſo much kindneſs 
and hoſpitality, it gave me great concern 
that 1 was unable to remain longer in 
that city; but the time being elapſed, i” 
| which I had allotted myſelf. for viſiting 


| _ thoſe parts of Germany where muſic has 
been moſt cultivated, I was now under a . 


neceſſity of turning my face towards Eng- 
: land. 


B R E M E N. 


In my way from Hamburg to Am- 
ſterdam, I ſtopt only a few hours 1 in this 
city, as it contained no muſical incite- 
ments ſufficiently powerful to encourage bh 
a longer reſidence. 
However, I viſited the Thumkirche o or 
cathedral, belonging to the Lutherans, 
where J ſound the congregation ſinging 
a diſmal melody, without the organ. 
When this was ended, the organiſt gave 
= * 4 out 


T6] 
out a hymn tune, in the true dragging 
ſtyle of Sternhold and Hopkins. The in- 
ſtrument is large, and has a noble and 
well-toned chorus, but the Playing was 
more old-faſhioned, I believe, than any 
thing that could have been heard in our 
country towns, during the laſt century. 
The interludes between each line of the 


hymn were always the lame, and of the 
ee Wund 


After hearing this tune, and theſe in- 
terludes, repeated ten or twelve times, 
I went to ſee the town, and returning 
to the cathedral, two hours after, 1 
found the people ſinging all in uniſon, 
and as loud as they could, the ſame tune, 
to the ſame accompaniment. I went to 


F 
« 


the 


iT: 
the poſt-office, to make diſpoſitions for 
my departure; and, rather from curioſi- | 
ty than the love of ſuch muſic, I return- 
ed once more to this church, and, 
my great aſtoniſhment, | ſtill 3 


| them, vocally and organically perform- 


in ing the ſame ditty, the duration of which 


ſeems to have exceeded that of a Scots 


Hymn, in the time of Charles I. 


This may give ſome idea how neceſ- 
3 fary a quality length i is, in the muſical 


| performances of ſome parts of Germany. 


In this city, as there is neither court nor 
theatre, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
| muſic cannot have been much culti- 


vated, or refined. 


LOW COUNTRIES. 


GRONINGEN. 


1 little expected to find any thing i inte- 
reſting here concerning muſic ; but, upon 
enquiry after the organiſt of the principal 
church of St. Martin, I was told, that his 
name Was Luſtig ; - I then remembered to 
have 
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—— 
have ſeen, many years ago, ſome ſuites of 
leſſons by one of that name, for the harpſi- 


Chord. full as good as any of the time; and 


at Antwerp I had purchaſed a muſical 8 
treatiſe in Dutch, with the ſame name 
prefixed to it; but I little ſuſpeRed theſe. 
to have been the productions of the or- 
ganiſt of Groningen. However, upon 
my calling at his houſe, to beg bis per- 
miſſion to ſee the organ, J ſoon diſco- 
vered that he was author of the above, 
and of ſeveral other works, of which he 
not only furniſhed me with a catalogue, 
but made me a preſent of a new edition : 
: of his treatiſe. 7 
The organ of St. Martin' 8 church was 
originally built by the famous Rodolpho 
Agricola * ; but It has received ſeveral 


* . Agricola, was born at Batten, . 
village near Groningen, 1442; if we may believe 
his hiſtorian. Melch. Adami, Agricola was poſſeſſed 
of univerſal knowledge; he does not, however, tell 
us, that he was an organ builder, though he makes 
him an excellent muſician. Canebat voce, flair, 


pulſu. Vitæ Philoſ. 


additions 
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additions fince ; ; however, that part which 
was of his conſtruction is far the beſt, 
ol particularly ſeveral reed ſtops. The vox 
: humana i is very ſweet, but reſembles. a 
fine hautbois or clarinet, more than a 
human voice; there are four ſets of 
keys, with 54 ſtops; a few pipes of the 
pedals are 32 feet long, and, upon the 
whole, it is one of the moſt Pee in- 
ſtruments I ever met with. 
M. Luſtig, who is a Hamburgher, 5 
and was a ſcholar both of Mattheſon and 
Telemann, has been 44 years organiſt of 
this church: he is an intelligent well- 
| bred man, and has been a very uſeful 
profeſſor; he ſtill retains his hand, and, 
a few allowances made for change of 
rafte, he is a very able and good organiſt, 
Here 1 again found myſelf in a coun- 
try of carillons ; I had indeed heard ſome 
light attempts made at Bremen, but 


in this place every half hour H mea- 
ſured wy chimes. he 


4 Me 
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AMSTERDAM. 
In my Way from Groningen hither, | 
having croſſed the Zuider-Zee, I ap- 

proached this city by water, which af- 
fords one of the fineſt ſpectacles that can 
be imagined; ſuch a noble port, and ſo 
crowded with ſhips of all ſizes and coun- 
tries I had never before ſeen at one 
glance; I entered the town in great tran- 
_ quility, without a ſingle queſtion | con- 
cerning myſelf or baggage. The ſtreets 
through which 1 paſſed to the Bible, in 
he Warmor-ſtraat, were narrow, but 
| clean, and well- -paved, with a brick foot- 
path, though not raiſed, as in London; 
the hops were well furniſhed, and 
there was all the appearance of a briſk 
commerce. and an affluent people. on 
Upon the day of my arrival, October 
20, I went to the new church, juſt at the 
time when the afternoon ſervice was be- 
ginning ; the building is lofty and noble; 


the wen which is partially gilt, has a 
fine 
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fine appearance, but no other uſe of it 
was made now, than to accompany the 


congregation | in two long and tireſome 
Pſalms, without either prelude or inter- 


lude, nor was the Pſalm given out, as 
: is uſual i in other Places. 


The chorus and tone of this inſtru- 5 
ment are very fine; it is well kept in 
1 tune, but no reed- -ſtops were uſed this 
evening. | could not only diſtinguiſh 
the bordur, or double baſe ſtop in 
the pedals, but, in the treble parts; 
which, though it enriched the harmony, 
gave a heavinels, and, if I may ſo call Tt; 
a clumſineſs to the melody, that 


8 mould predominate, and had the ſame 


effect, as if the treble part in a concert 

were played by double baſes, with violins 

and violincellos. It is the cuſtom here 
for the male part of the congregation to 

5 keep their hats on during the whole ſer- | 


vice, except when the Palm is ſinging. 
There has been no theatrical exhi- 
bition in this city, ſince the play- -houſe 


was 
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was burnt down, except at the fair, in 
an occaſional booth ; nor is the theatre 
likely to be ſoon rebuilt, as the ground 
1s not yet fixed upon, where it is to be 
conſtructed. Perhaps the fatal accident 
by which the former playhouſe was burnt 


105 down, 1s regarded by the magiſtrates, as 


a warning; for, many years ago, when 
the ſteeple of the New Kerk was deſtroyed 5 
by lightning, before it was near finiſhed, 
ſuppoſing that heaven was averſe to ſteep- | 
les, they would never reſume the work. 


The inhabitants ar preſent ſeem to 3 
no places of amuſement in the evening, 
except their ſhops and counting-houſes ; 
but as I had neither of my own, I went 
to thoſe of the famous bookſeller, Rey, 
and the muſic-ſeller Hummel, where 


having lightened my purle, and loaded 


my ſervant, I retreated to the firſt bed : 
; which T1 had ſeen fince my departure 
from Hamburg. | 
This is truly the country of chimes ; 
every quarter of an hour a tune is played 


by 


27 } 
by them s at all the churches, but 10 indiſ- 


tinctly, on account of the confluence of 


ſounds, that I was ſeldom able to diſco- 
ver what was playing. 

M. Renard, his majeſty's agent, to 
| oc I am indebted for all the infor- 


mation I acquired during my refidence 


in this city, did me the favour to carry 
me to the organilt of the Old Kerk, M. 


mn Pothoff, who is blind; he was deprived 
E of his ſight, at ſeven years old, by the ſmall 


pox; and this misfortune firſt ſuggeſted 
to his friends the thought of making 
muſic, which hitherto had afforded him 
no pleaſure, his profeſſion ; and it after- 
Wards became his darling amuſement, 
The organ of the Old Kerk was com- 
: pleted twelve years ago, by Batti, of 
Utrecht, after having been begun in 1725, 
taken down in 1738, and attempted to 


be finiſhed by ſeveral bunglers, without 


ſucceſs : it is only what i 18 called a ſix- 
teen feet inſtrument. It is very full of 
work, and of 275. to the amount of 
ſixty 
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fixty four. It has three ſets of keys, from 
double C to c, in alt. both in the ma- 
nuals and pedals, with nine pair of bel- 
lows. 
M. Pothoff was organiſt of the Wel 
ter Kerk twenty-two years before he ob- 
tained this place; his hand, taſte, and 
abilities in every particular, are truly 
aſtoniſhing ; the touch of this inſtrument 
is the heavieſt that I ever felt, each key 
requiring almoſt a two- -pound weight to 
put it down ; and, to play it full, there is 
a ſpring of communication, by which the 
keys of the great and choir organ are 
moved, at the ſame. time, which like» 
wiſe adds very. much to the ſtiffueſs of 
the touch; however, ſuch is the force of 
M. Pothoff's hand, that he plays this 
organ with as much lightneſs and rapi- 
dity, as if 1 it were a common harpſichord. ; 
This admirable organiſt was never out 
of Amſterdam except for a few days at 
the Hague, many years ago; and yet 
his taſte is of the beſt modern kind; his 


7 5 aſbo- 


F 


giaturas are well taken, and admirably 


expreſſed, his fancy is extremely lively, 
and though he plays very full, ſeldom 
in leſs than five parts, with the manu- 
als and pedals together, yet, it is nei- 
ther in the dry nor crude way, which I 
had ſo frequently heard in Germany. 
He diſcovered, though not injudiciouſly, 
by many of his paſſages, that he was a 
harpſichord player ; but ſo well is he 
: acquainted | with the different genius 
of the organ, that his moſt rapid flights, 
of which he had many, occaſioned none 


of thoſe unpleaſing vacuities of ſound, 


which ſo commonly happen, when this 
inſtrument i is touched by mere harpſichord 
players. ES 


M. Pothoff played two fugues i ina very 


5 maſterly manner, the ſubjects of which 
he reverſed, and turned to a thouſand 
ingenious purpoſes; they were ſomething 
nnr the following: 


: Vor AI. U 


ESSE === 


He received inſtructions, when young, 
from Vetvogle and Unhoorn, both orga- 
niſts at Amſterdam ; but his taſte is of ſo 

delicate a kind, that I could not eafily 
imagine it to have been acquired i in a place 

where little other muſic i 18 encouraged or 
attended to, than the j Jinging of bells, and 
of ducats. However, he told me, that 

| Locatelli, the famous violin player, who 


lived many years in this city, and died 
here about eight years ſince, uſed to L 


give him inſtructions, and to encourage 
his muſical ſtudies by allowing him the 


advantage of being always a hearer at his 


public concerts, as well as private per- 
formances. This, in ſome meaſure, help- 
ed me to account for his taſte and fancy, 

for 
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för Locatelli was Kg of à great deal 


could as eaſily execute as his head con- 
ceive, yet he had a fund of knowledge, 
in the principles of harmony, that ren- 
dered ſuch wild flights agreeable, as in 


leſs ſkilful hands, would have been i in- 
. ſupportable. 


and example of Locatelli, but to have kept 


BH is poſſeſſed of a large portion of that di- 


vine enthuſiaſm, which alone can tranſ- 


ly himſelf, can enable him to communi- 
cate his feelings to others. 


5 though n not young and totally blind, he 


= bp both: and though he delighted in ca- 
pricious difficulties, which his hand 


MI. Pothoff ſeems not only to have 
greatly profited from the inſtructions | 


pace, in point of taſte and refinement 
with more modern performers; how- 


ever, neither imitation nor ſtudy could E 
form ſuch a muſician as M. Pothoff. who 


port an artiſt beyond the bounds of me- 
diocrity, and, by making him feel ftrong- 


He is married, and has children ; and : 


* 2 runs 


* 
18 
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runs up and Jown the narrow teps of the 
organ loft, as nimbly as if he were but 
fifteen, and had the perfect enjoyment of 
his ſight: he likewiſe pulls out, and 
puts in the ſtops of the organ himſelf, 
with wonderful dexterity, which, from 
their being ſo numerous, would be a 
difficult taſk, and require practice, in 
one that could ſee. 

When he was a candidate for the or- 
gan, at the 77 Her Kerk, he obtained a 
victory over twenty-two competitors, 
who all played againſt him“. ; Upon 


this occaſion, in order to preclude all 
1 8 partiality in the judges, who were pro- 


feſſors, they were not allowed to know 
Who had played, till they had given = 
| their opinion of each performance, in 
writing; a precaution which is thought 
5 neceflary at Amſterdam, leſt n 


* Our Stanley, in 1726, at the age of four- 
teen, was in like manner elected organiſt of St. 
Andrew's church, Holborn, in preference to near 
* er candidates. 


friend- 


© 
4 
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friendſhip, or powerful recommendation 
| ſhould warp the judgment of thoſe that 
are inveſted with the power of determin- 

ing the queſtion. If this method were 
always practiſed on ſuch occaſions, there 
would not be ſo many bad organiſts, or 
ſuch a number of good performers unem- 
ployed; but, in general it is in vain to 
play for a place, be a candidate's talents 
ever ſo great, as the matter is often 
; determined before it comes to a hear- . 
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ing, and almoſt always 80 ee 
| ee. 
Friday, 2 3d of Ober. At nine o 'clock 
WY this morning, I went by appointment, 
b to the Weſter Kerk to hear the organ; 
itt is not ſo large as that of the Alte 
Kerk, but greatly ſuperior in tone ; the 
|. vox humana is the worſt ſtop in this in- 
ſtrument: the reſt are ſweet, even, and 
. mellow; 3 the touch, though by no means 
Rn light as that of the inſtruments made 
N lately in England, is yet far leſs heavy 
and laborious to the performer, than that 
1 U * 0 
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of the Old Kerk. M. Stechwech, the 
organiſt, is a neat performer; but not 
poſſeſſed of that fire and invention, 
which characteriſe the voluntaries of M. 
Pothoff. This inſtrument was built in 
1687 the organiſts here have Juſt heard 
of ſuch a thing as a ſwell in an organ, 
but it is difficult to make them com- 
prehend, by deſeription, its enen ien. 
and effect. 

At noon I attended M. Pothof to the 
tower of the Stad-huys, or town-boule, of 
which he is carilloneur; it is a drudgery 
unworthy of ſuch a genius; he has had 
this employment however, many years, 
baving been elected to it at thirteen. He 
had very much aſtoniſhed me on the or- 
gan, after all that I had heard in the 
reſt of Europe; but in playing. thoſe 
bells, bis amazing dexterity raiſed my 
wonder much higher; for he executed 
with his two hands paſſages that would 
be very difficult to play with the ten 
fingers; ſhakes, beats, ſwift diviſions, 

triplets, 
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triplets, and even arpeggios he has con- 
trived to vanquiſh. | 


He began with a Pſalm tune, with 
which their High Mightineſſes are chiefly 
delighted, and which they require at his 
hands whenever he performs, which is 

on Tueſdays and Fridays; he next play- 
eld variations upon the Pſalm tune, with 
great fancy, and even taſte : when he 
had performed this taſk, he was fo ob- 
EF lging as to play a quarter of an hour ex- 
tempore, in ſuch a manner as he thought 
would be more agreeable to me than 
pſalmody; and in this he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that 1 ſometimes forgot both the | 
difficulty and defects of the inſtrument; 
he never played in leſs than three parts, 
marking the baſe and the meaſure conſtant- 
ly with the pedals. I never heard a greater 
variety of paſſages, in ſo ſhort a time; 
he produced effects by the pianos and 
fortes, and the creſcendo in the ſhake, 
both as to loudneſs and velocity, which 
I did not think poſſible upon an in- 
Ws 1 ſtrument 
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ſtrument that ſeemed. to require little 


other merit, than force i in the perfor- 
mer, 


But ſurely this was a barbarous inven- 
| tion, and there 18 barbarity i in the conti- - 
nuance of it; if M. Pothoff had: been 
put into Dr. Dominicetti 8 hotteſt human 
cauldron for an hour, he could not have 5 
perſpired more violently than he did after 
a quarter of an hour of this furious ex- 
erciſe; he ſtripped to his ſhirt, put on 
his night- -cap, and truſſed up his ſlee ves 
for this execution ; and he faid he was 
forced to go to bed the inſtant it is over, 
in order to prevent his catching cold, as 
8 well as to recover himſelf; he being 
uſually ſo much exhauſted, as to be 
utterly unable to ſpeak, . 
By the little attention that is paid to 
this performer, extraordinary as he is, 
it ſhould ſeem as if ſome hewer of wood, 
and drawer of water, whoſe coarſe con- 
ſtitution, and groſs habit of body, requir- 
ed frequent ſudorifics, would do the bu- 
ſineſs, 


EF 1 


| ſineſs, equally to the ſatisfaction of ſuch 


unſkilful and unfeeling hearers. 


I have deſcribed the kind of keys to 
carillons, and manner of playing them, in 
ſpeaking of thoſe at Ghent; theſe at 


Amſterdam, have three octaves, with all 


the ſemitones complete, in the manual, 


and two octaves in the pedals; each key 


for the natural ſound, projects near a 


foot; and thoſe for the flats and ſharps, 


which are placed ſeveral in are. bike, 


only half as much. All the keys are 


ſeparated | from each other, more than | 


the breadth of a key, which is about an 
inch and a half, to enable the player to 


avoid . two at a time, with one 


| hand. 


. theſe carillons a Mor. the - 


chimes here, played by clock-work, are 
much celebrated. The braſs cylinder, on 
which the tunes are ſet, weighs 4474 


pounds, and has 7200 iron ſtuds fixed in 


it, which, in the rotation of the cylinder, 


give motion to the clappers of the bells. 


It 


„„ 

If their High Mightineſſes' judgment, as 
well as taſte, had not failed them, for 
half the prime coſt of his expenſive ma- 
chine, and its real charge for repairs, 
new ſetting, and conſtant attendance, 
they might have had one of the beſt 

bands in Europe: but thoſe who can be 


charmed with barrel muſic, certainly nei- 


ther want, nor deſerve better. There 
is ſcarce a church belonging to the Cal- 
viniſts, in Amſterdam, without its chimes, 


which not only play the ſame tunes every 


quarter of an hour, for three months to- 
gether, without their being changed; 
but, by the difference of clocks, one has 


ſcarce five minutes quiet in the four and 7 


twenty hours, from theſe. corals for 


grown gentlemen. In a few days time 


I had ſo thorough a ſurfeit of them, that 
in as many months, I really believe, if 
they had not firſt deprived me of hear- 
ing, I ſhould have hated muſic in general. 
The vox humana, in the organ of the New 
Church here, has been fo much celebrat- 
| 5 ed 
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ed by travellers, that I determined not to 
quit Amſterdam without hearing it; and 
the organiſt, M. Linzen, was ſo obliging 
as to ſatisfy my curioſity. This is one 
of the largeſt and moſt ancient inſtru- 
ments in the city. The chorus is a very 


noble one, as I had before obſerved, is 


hearing it during the church ſervice, ac- 
company the congregation in their pſal 
mody. The vox humana, it muſt be 
owned, is one of the beſt ſtops, of that 
: kind, which I have ever heard, 
A” TY every ſpecies of national muſic 
ſeemed to merit my attention, I went to 
the ſynagogue of the German Jews, in this 
ity, to hear what the muſical performance, 
during their religious rites, was, and how 
far it differed from that of other · ſyna- 5 
: gogues where I had heard ſinging i in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. At my firſt en- 
trance, one of the prieſts was chanting part ; 
of the ſervice in a kind of ancient canto 
ferme, and reſponſes were made by the 
con- 
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congregation, ina manner which reſemb- 
: led the hum of bees. 


After this, three of the ſweet fingers of 


Iſrael, which, it ſeems, are famous here, 
and much attended to by Chriſtians as 
well as Jews, began ſinging a kind of 
jolly modern melody, ſometimes in uni- 
ſon, and ſometimes in parts, to a kind of 
ol de rol, inſtead of words, which, to me, 
= ſeemed very farcical. One of theſe voices 
was a falſet, more like the upper part 
of a bad vox humana ſtop in an organ, 
than a natural voice. 1 remember ſee- | 
ing an advertiſement in an Engliſh news- 
paper, of a barber, who undertook to dreſs 
hair in ſucha manner as exactly to reſemble 
a peruque; and this ſinger might equal- 
ly boaſt of having the art, not of fing- | 
Ing like a human creature, but of making 
his voice like a very bad imitation of 
one. Of much the ſame kind is the 
merit of ſuch fingers, who, 1 in execution, 
degrade the voice into a flute or fiddle, 


for- 


A m1] 


| forgetting dat they ſhould not receive 
law from inſtruments, but give inſtru- 


ments law. 


The ſecond of theſe voices was a very 


vulgar tenor, and the third a baritons. 


This laſt imitated, in his accompaniment 
of the falſet, a bad baſſoon; ſometimes 


continued one note as a drone baſe, at 


= others, divided it into triplets, and ſemi- 
i | quavers, iterated on the ſame tone. But 
| though the tone of the falſet was very | 
_ diſagreeable, and he forced his voice 
very frequently in an outrageous manner, 
yet this man had certainly heard good 


muſic and good ſinging. He had a faci- 


lity of running diviſions, and now and 
then mixed them with paſſages of taſte, 
which were far ſuperior to the reſt. At 
the end of each ſtrain, the whole con- 
gregation ſet up ſuch a kind of cry, as a N 
pack of hounds when a fox breaks cover. 
| It was a confuſed clamour, and riotous 


noiſe, more than ſong or prayer. How- 


Ever 


„ 
ever, this is a deſcription, not a cenſure 
of Hebrew muſic, in religious ceremo- 
nies. It is impoſſible for me to divine 
what ideas the Jews themſelves annex to 
this vociferation, I ſhall, therefore, nei- 
ther pronounce it to be good or bad in 
itſelf, I ſhall only ſay, that it is very un- 
like what we Chriſtians are uſed to in 
divine ſervice. 
I muſt not quit Amſterdam, without 
obſerving, that though, on account of 
the theatre being burnt down, and the 
time of the year, there was now neither 
play nor concert to be heard, yet in 
winter there are, as I was informed, ſe- 
veral public and private concerts in this 
city. Signor Raimondi, an Italian, and 


M. Eſſer, a Dutchman, have been the 
principal violins here, ſince the death of 


Locatelli. There is alſo an Italian mer- 
chant, Signor Sarti, who is faid to be an 
admirable performer on the German flute. 


The French company of comediane, e 
= acted 
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ü acted here while there was a theatre, 
are not yet diſmiſſed,” but are kept on 
half pay. Upon the whole, Amſterdam 
does not ſeem to be a very amuſing | re- 
| Gdence for idle people; there is ſo little 
for them to ſee in the way of pleaſure, 

and ſo much for the mercantile part of 
the inhabitanls to do in the way of bu- 
ſineſs, that they ſeem very unfit W 

for each other. 


Ene 


bete were few things that I was more 
© eager to fee, in the courſe of my journey, 
than the celebrated organ in the great : 
N church of this city. Indeed, it is the lion of 
the place; but to hear this lion roar, is at- 
tended with more expence than to hear 
all the lions and tygers in the T ower of 
London. The fee of the keeper, or or- 
ganiſt, is ſettled at half a guinea ; and 
that of his aſſiſtant keeper, or bellows- 

blower, 


r 
blower; at half a crown. Expedation, 
when raiſed very high, is not only apt 
to ſurpaſs probability, but poſlibility. 

Whether imaginary greatneſs diminiſhed _ 
the reel, on this occaſion, I know not, 
but I was ſomewhat diſappointed upon 
hearing this inſtrument. In the firft place, 
the perſon who plays it isnot ſo great a per- 
former as he imagines; and i in the next, 
though the number of ſtops amounts to 
ſixty, the variety they afford is by no means 
equal to what might be expected. As 

to the vox humana, which is ſo celebrat- 
ed, it does not at all reſemble a human 

voice, though a very good ſtop of the 

kind: but the world is very apt to be 

| impoſed. upon by names; the inftant a 

common hearer is told that an organiſt 

is playing upon a ſtop which reſembles 

the human voice, be ſuppoſes it to be 
very fine, and never enquires into the 
propriety of the name, or exactneſs of 
the imitation, However, with reſpect 
| 10 
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to my own feelings, I muſt confeſs, that 

of all the ſtops I have yet heard, Which 
have been honoured with the appellation 

. of vox humana, no one, in the treble part, 
has ever reminded me of any thing hu- 

man, fo much as of the cracked voice of 
an old woman of ninety, or, in the 
lower parts, of Punch finging through a 
comb. g f 


the conſtruction of that inſtrument. 


As this organ is not my ſaid to be the : 
largeſt, but the beſt in Europe, that is, 
in the world, I ſhall here inſert a liſt of 
the ſtops, it contains, with equivalent 
Engliſh names, to ſuch as are uſed in 
; England, and ſhort explanations of the 5 
reſt. But as technical terms will be un- 
avoidable i in this deſcription, I adviſe my 
miſcellaneous readers to paſs it over, for 
it can intereſt none but organ-players, or 
perſons not wholly unacquainted with 
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4 CATALOGUE of the Stops in the great Organ | 
4 HAARLEM, built by Müller, 1738. 


: Great Manual. 
: Ne, Names. Length of longeſt pipe; Engliſh equivalents; 


1. Preftant, 16 feet, . Open double Kap. 
2. Bourdon, . 25 Stopt ditto, 
5 3. Octave, 8. Open diapaſon. 


. 8 A narrow pipe 
4. Viol da Gamba, 8. thewhitlingof 0 Vniſon with ditto, 


| the bow. 
5 Witha funnel, 
5. Roer Fluit, 8. or ſmall pipe, Diap. half ſtopt. 
e the top. | 
6. Ove, „ 155 Principal. 
” | Akindof flute, 
7. Gem 's-Hoorn, 4. the pipes nar- Uniſon with ditto, 
row atthe top. 
8. Roer- Duint, 6. . Twelfth half ſtopt. 
9. Quint, e 3» 0 | Fifth, 5 | 
10. Tertian, 2 ranks. Fierce or 17 th. = 
11, 1. Mixture, 6, 8, and 10 > ranks, Furniture, or mix- 


Ctute. 

| stopt pipe, 
12. Wood Fluit, 2 feet e Fifteenth, or oc- 
1 | | {tave flute. 


13. Trumpet, 16. 1 3 Double trumpet. 


| 14. Trumpet, : 8, 1 q | . 
1 5. Trumpet, * ee Clarion. 
16. Hautbois, 8. & Hautbois. 


Upper 


* 


t 3% } 


n Ne. Names : 
5 1 Prgfant; 


. Quintadeena, 16. 


Length. 
Breaks into 

a 5th. which 

| predominates, 


5 ky Gan Hum, 8. 


A muffled pipe 
- uſed with the 
dbox humana; 


4- Baar y. 
$. Of, þ 
6. Flag 2 — | 4. Reed-flute, | 8 
7. ayers 7 3. 5 | 1 
+ . Nig 8 ; but, 


why ſo called, no 
. | Nogt-Hoorn, 2. reaſon can de gi- 


ven. 


9. Aal, 1 


* 


Upper Manual. 


Engliſh name:. 


Open diapaſon. 
Double diapafon. 


las. 


"Bat pipe. 


Principal; 
Flute. S G0 


"mo welken. © 


Flute. Vas 


Octane werb. 


Tuned oftave 
to. 8 1 FS elter,- 2 ranks. and 12th to Seſquialter, x 


the diap- 


1 i. Cimbaal, 3 ranks. 


2. M; ae, 4 and 6 notes repeated 
8 | through the 1 in 
0 5 ſtrument: 


14. Dalia, 8. pipe, uniſon with 


| the diap. 
ts. Vex humana, 8. Animitation of the 


1 


A ſeries of eight 


OGame to . 


Mixture. 5 


Bagpipe. 5 


A narrow delicate 


Dulcian. 


human voice, 


| Poſitif, 


Fi 
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Poſitif, or ſmall Organ. 

Loweſt {et of keys. „ 
Neo. Names. Length. Engliſh names. 
1. Proftant, 15 8 feet. | Open diapaſon, : 

: 2. Holfluit, N & Diapaſon balf 2 5 
„ 5 Iſtopt. 

3. Quintadeena, 8. Ditto 

4. O,. 4. : Principal. 

5. Flute, : WS 23 a Flute, 

6, Sperl Huit, 3: | Twelfth, 

7. Seſyuialter, 2 3 and 4 ranks. 1 

8. Super- Octave, 2 feet. | | Fifteenth, 

„en, 6 and B ranks, High mixture, 

10, Cornet, 4 ranks, 

15. Cimbaal, 8 3 ranks. Octave mixture. 

12. Fagotte, — feet. Double baſſoon. 

13. Trumpet, e os 


Formerly a por- 
table organ uſed 
1 | in . 
5 3 Was called a re- 
14. Regaal, 8. gal; the ſtop in Regal 
| | this organ is en- 
tirely compoſed 
of reeds. | 


Pedals 
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Pedals, 


* Names, OE” Fnglith nahen, 
1. P r incipal, longeſt p pipe 32 feet, Octave below the 


a. Prot, 5 | 16. 
9 5 Sub bos. 16. Ditto, ſtopt. 
4. Roer Qiu, 12. 


« Holfuit, CY | 8 + 
6. Octave, ä 8. 8 8 Open wig 
. Quint-Proſtant 6, 8 Fifth. 
5 5. Octave, 4. . Principal, 
9. Rui ſch- Quint, 8 3- ruſh or reed Twelfth, 

10. Holfluit, | TE 2, | Fifteenth. 

| _ 15 By the Ger- | 
n. Bazuin, 32. 8 Double Sacbut, 
* . reed * | 

12. Baauin, 5 16. | Sacbut, 
"38 13. Trumpet, | 8. = T rumpet. 

1h, T Trumpet, ds . 5 To Clarion, 


15. Cini, 2. Acoraet horn, 0 3 Claxion 


& 4 Yo This 


N [double diap. 
Double diap. open. - 


7 Fourth below the | 
. ſtopt 5 
Diapaſonhalfſtopt, 
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This organ has 60 ſtops, 2 tremu⸗ 


lants, 2 couplings, or ſprings of commu- 
nication, 4 ſeparations or valves to cloſe 
the wind- cheſt of a whole ſet of keys, in 


caſe of a cipher, and 12 pair of bellows. 


Upon the whole, it is a noble inſtru- 
ment, though I think that of the New 


Church at Hamburg lis larger, and that 
of the Old Kerk, in Amſterdam, better 
toned; but all theſe enormous machines 
ſeem loaded wit h uſeleſs ſtops, or ſuch 
as only contribute to augment noiſe, and 
to ſtiffen the touch. 


LE YDE NA 


In this city, which is one of the beſt 
built and moſt agreeable of the Low 


Countries, there is not only a celebrated 
univerſity, but a theatre, where Dutch 
plays are exhibited two or three times a 
week. As there is no great commerce 


carried on here, it is the place to which 1 


the rich citizens of Amſterdam retreat, 
as well when their plumò is full grown, 


ad 


fan} 

as when age and infirmities have deprived 
them of the power of longer purſuing 
the Mammon of unrighteouſneſs. 
The plays and players of this theatre 
are not of the moſt refined ſort ; farce has 
not yet quitted tragedy, nor has Punch 
quitted farce ; however, theſe exhibitions 
amuſe perſons, whoſe taſte has not been 
formed upon refined models, and perhaps 
come more home to their buſineſs and bo- 
ſoms, than the tragedies of Sophocles, or 
| comedies of Menander, would do, if they 
were now to be repreſented in the ori- 
ginal Athenian manner. 
As to muſic, mechanical chimes, every 
quarter of an hour; carillons at noon, two 
or three times a week ; and huge organs, | 
| coarſely played, to more coarſe pſalmody, 
conſtitute all that Apollo and the Nine 
Muſes have given to this place, in the 
way of harmony and melody, as far as I 
vas able to diſcover, + | 

However, I was told, that i in this city, 
during term time, there is a very able 
performer « on the violin, M. Vermeullen, 


* ho 
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who gives leſſons to the ſtudents of the 
univerſity, among whom there are fre- 


quent private concerts; but he was 


abſent when I was at Leyden, ſo that 


J had no opportunity of hearing him. 


H A G U E. 


| Though Amſterdam i is the capital of 
the United Provinces, yet this being the 
reſidence of the Stadtholder, and the 
place where his court is conſtantly kept, 
it ſhould, of courſe, be likewiſe the ſeat 


of the polite arts. 
The muſical 3 of U the -- 


rene highneſs conſiſts chiefly of German 

muſicians. The chief director and com- 

85 poſer, is M. Graaf, of whom ſeveral 

works are printed in France and Hol- 

land. The names of the reſt are Keller, 8 

Gundlach, Muller, Halfschmid, Rohl- 
ing, Weis, Keller, j jun. and ]. A. Dam- 


bach. Beſides, theſe fixtures, there are 


meſl”. Malherbe, of Liege, and Juſt, a 


youn g German, and ſcholar of Schwindl, 


11 9 1 
who is author of ſome pretty pieces for 
the harpſichord, M. Schwindl himſelf; 
whoſe name 1s well known in the mu- 
fical world, by his admirable compoſi- 
5 tions for violins, which are full of taſte, 
grace and effects, reſided a conſiderable 
time at the Hague, but was gone from 
2 before my arrival. 
M. Spandau, who has been ſince ved 5 
. ich ſuch ſatisfaction i in England, 1 found 


at the Hague. In his Performance upon 


the French horn, he has contrived, by 
his delicacy, taſte, and expreſſion, to 
render an inſtrument, which, from its 
coarſeneſs, could formerly be only ſup- 
ported in the open air, or in a ſpacious | 
building, equally ſoft and pleaſing with 
the ſweeteſt human voice. 
Here are two theatres, one for Ger- 
man, and the other ſor French plays, 
and comic operas. I ſaw the little opera 
ol Toinon et Toinette, i in the French thea- 
tre, which is ſmall, as was the company, 
and the merit of the performers. oe 
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The Hague ſeems more calculated for 


muſical birds of paſſage than natives. The 
want of variety in the company, and in the 
performers, makes them ſoon mutually 


tired of each other. It is common for 
German and Italian muſicians, in their 


way to or from England, to viſit, and 
ſtop a ſhort time at the Hague, where, 
by concerts, they uſually gain money 
ſafficient to enable them to purſue their 
: journey; but they ſeldom remain here 


longer than a ſhip which enters a port 


; merely to wood and water. 


Here are four churches, three belong- 


ing to the Calviniſts, and one to the 
Lutherans, in all which there are large 
organs; but neither the inſtruments, nor 
thoſe who perform upon them, are much = 


celebrated. 


If my muſical acquiſitions and diſcove- 


ries received but ſmall augmentation at 
the Hague, I was amply rewarded for the 


trouble of going thither, by the notice 


with which I was honoured by his exccl- 


lency, | 
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| lency, Sir Joſeph Yorke, and the pains he 


kindly took with W to render me 
ſervice. 


D F 
There are two handſome churches in in 
| this town, and organs in both. M. Ber- 
| guys, the organiſt, and conithucur of one 
of them, is, M. Pothoff excepted, the beſt 
| performer I met with in Holland, parti- 5 


cCularly on the carillons, which Ho. plays 
with aſtoniſhing dexterity. 


ROTTERDAM. 


MI. Van Hagen, a German, who is the 
principal organiſt here, is likewiſe an 
excellent performer on the violin, of 

which he convinced me by playing one 
of his own ſolos. He was a ſcholar of 
Geminiani, and he not only plays, but 
writes very much in the ſtyle of that great 
maſter of harmony. His daughter has a 
fine voice, and ſings with much taſte and 
kxpreſſion. His ſon has been under M. 


Honaür, 


2 
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| Honaür, at Paris. Except theſe particu- 
lars, the only diſcovery which I was able 
to make, relative to muſic, in this large and 
populous city, was, that it contained no- 
thing more to be diſcovered: but this 
negative kind of knowledge i is not with- 
| out its uſe, as it aſſuages curioſity, and 
precludes all ſelf-reproach o on the ſcore 
of negligence. : | 


„ * + * * * 
Here ends my ſecond Tour. With reſ. 


ped to Germany, if I have been unable 
to penetrate into ſeveral parts of it which 


were well entitled to my attention, » 


have omitted to mention muſicians of 
abilities in others, 1 hope it will be re- 
membered, that to have viſited every 
f province, court, and city, of this vaſt 
empire, and to have ſtaid as long! in each 


as would have been neceſſary to hear 4 


the beſt performers, during carnival time, 
as was frequently recommended to me, 
would have e the life of a Patri- 

arch. 
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arch. "However, if the reader will taks, 
the pains to trace my route in a map, he 
will find that 1 viſited almoſt every capi- 2 
tal; and that, from my firſt landing on 
the « continent, ſteering from welt t to eaſt, 
3 and from ſouth to north, I made an angle 
through F landors, Brabant, and the Ger- 
man empire, of near two thouſand miles, . 
before I entered Holland, in my way back 
to England. ARE 
Te 0 compenſate, however, i in ſome de- 
gree, for the length of the way, and the 


3 ſhortneſs of my time, I hall here, as an” 


- Sn? 
| appendix, ſubjoin a few particulars, which 


I have obtained from good authority, re- 
lative to the ſtate of muſic, in ſuch parts 
of Germany as it was not my power to 
viſt 8 e 
8 Petber Martin Gerbert, of the con gre- 
gation. of Benedictines, at the abbey of 
St. Blaiſe, in the Black Foreſt, near Fri- 
burgh, in Briſgaw, about thirty miles 
| from, Straſburg, publiſhed in 1763, the 
Plan of 4 Ht Neun of” Church Myufic, from 
the 
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the firſt | century, to the preſent time LE 
After this publication, he travelled thro” 
Germany, and a great part of Fr rance 
and Italy, in order to collect materials in 1 
the ſeveral convents and public libraries 
of thoſe countries; and in 176 5 he 
printed his Iinerary, informing the pub- 
lic of the ſucceſs of his reſearches 7. 


When I arrived at Manheim, my cu- 


rioſity was ſo much excited by a peruſal 
of this Itinerary, and the reports con- 
: cerning the materials which M. Gerbert 
has been long accumulating for his pro- 
jected Hiſtory, that 1 determined to viſit 
his convent, though it was ſituated very 
wide of my intended route; but after pre- 4 
paring for this deviation from my firſt 
. plan, and obtaining the neceſſary infor- | 


* De Cantu 2 Macs Eccleſi ien a prima 2 el; of . 
tore uſque ad preſens Tempus. 
I Martini Gerberti [ter Allemanicum, ade Tta- 
licum et Gallicum. Sequuntur Gloſſaria ex codicibus 
 Manuſcriptis, a Seculo 9 e 13. Typis San Bla- 
fanur, 1765. 15 


mation 
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mation for finding my way thither, I 
| had the mortification to hear, that this 


great and valuable collection of materials 
for the hiſtory of ſacred muſic had been 


deſtroyed, not long ſince, by a fire, toge- 


ther with the convent in which they were 


depoſited. I had nothing but patience 
to comfort me under this diſappointment ; | 
however I was glad to hear, that the reve- 
rend and learned compiler of all theſe 
_ treaſures of antiquity, had lately had the 
conſolation of being exalted to the head 
of his ſociety, under the denomination: 
af 1 of St. Blaiſe s. 


. os the firſt publication of this FOR an 


2 arte has been opened between this learned 


prelate and myſelf, by means of a German gentle- 


man of great merit and learning, reſident in Lon- 
don; to whom the prince-abbot has applied for. 

* dooks and information, relative to the hiſtory of 
Church muſic in England: and it not only afforded 

me great pleaſure, to find that - he had reſumed 
the work, which had been ſo unfortunately inter- 
rupted by the fire, but in the opportunity it gave 


me of ſhewing my zeal, for ſatisfying his enquiries 
in che beſt manner I was able. A conſiderable 
2 85 part 


a 1 
:T he duke and ſovereign of FuxsrRN- 
| BURG, is a great muſician and encourager 
of muſic; all the performers of Germany 
are ſure of an aſylum at his court; of 
being well heard, and, if excellent, well 
rewarded. 83 1 1 
M. Riepel at Kavi: 18 eſteemed 
one of the beſt theoriſts, and moſt intel- 
| ligent Muſicians of that place; I had 
formed the deſign of going thither from 
Munich i in my way to Vienna, but was 
diſcouraged from putting it into execu- 
tion, by hearing that M. Riepel, as well 
as all the chief muſicians of Ratiſbon, 
' where then with the prince of Tour-Taxis 55 
at Tiſchengen. However, I ſhould have _ 
gone to Tiſchen gen in ſearch of them, had | 


not an excellent judge of muſic aſſured | 
me, that he had often viſited the Prince 

of Tour Taxis, for a month or ſix weeks at 
E time, both there and at Ratiſbon, but 


part of his 3 which was printed beſte the acci- 
dent, and ſeveral valuable materals, it ſeems, were 
fortunately preſerved from the flames, 

5 


»% 
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was never charmed by his concerts, 
though he had a numerous band; as the 
muſic was performed in an inelegant and 
- Inexpreſſive manner, with an almoſt total 
neglect of piano and forte, and of light 


and ſhade; ſo that the pieces which they 


| executed, however good in themſelves, 


afforded him but very little pleaſure. 
M. Riepel has written ſeveral in genious 


tracts mentioned i inM arpurg” s and Hiller's 


collections; and, in a curious compoſition, 
much celebrated i in Germany, he has found 
the means of imitating almoſt every 


; ſpecies of military noiſe, oy: muſical ; 
Inſtruments. : 
At GoTHa there i is a wood band, over 


which M. George Benda preſides, as 
maeſtro di capella. The principal per- 


formers are M. Hattaſch, on the violin; 


ä K:amer, on the harpſichord ; ; and Boch- 


mer on the baſſoon. I have ſeen in dif- 


ferent muſical collections, ſome pleaſing 


productions by M. Gräfe, a dilettante 


of this city. The chapel-maſter is au- 


e.. Y thor 
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9 thor of a great variety of works for the 
church, tage, and chamber, His com- 
poſitions are in general new, maſterly, 
and learned; but his efforts at ſingula- 
_ rity, will by ſome be conſtrued into af- 
fectation. 3 . 


There was no place i in Germany which 
1 left unſeen with more regret than 


BRUNSwIC, as that city ſeems to be in 


poſſeſſion of ſeveral muſicians of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities. At the head of theſe 
muſt be ranked M. Schwanberger, who 
is author of ſeveral ſerious operas, which 
are compoſed in a moſt refined and pleaſ- 
ing taſte; his melodies are graceful and 
nataral, his accompaniments ingenious 
and judicious, and the clearneſs and fa- 


: cility with which he writes, manifeſt 


great experience, and a happy ſelection; 
his harpſichord pieces, as well as thoſe 


written for violins, are full of pleaſing 


| effects, produced by fair and warrantable 
means. 


M. Fleiſ- 
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NI. Pleiſcher i is dnothes Brunſwic com- 
poſerof great merit, whoſe church- muſic, 
comic operas, and harpſichord leſſons, are 
all written in an elegant and Plealing | 


ſtyle. 


Lip, by Brietkopf. 


This city is at preſent likewiſe i in poſ- | 


ſeſſion of M. J. C. Frederic Bach, eldeſt 


bon of the celebrated Sebaſtian Bach, 


and concert-maſter of the court of Biicke- 
burg; he is an able mathematician, 


and regarded as the greateſt fugiſt, and 
moſt learned profeſſor in Germany, He 

was born in 1710, and was ſeveral years 

organiſt and muſie- director at Hall, in 
; Saxony, before he entered into the ber- 5 


vice of the court at Bückeburg. 


ſucceſsfully than at Brunſwic, t to which 


the paſſion of the reigning duke for ope- 


Tax ras, 


The reigning duke's firſt violin and 
concert-maſter is M. Peſch, who is alſo 
author of ſeveral agreeable pieces for his | 
inſtrument, which have been printed at 


Muſic is cultivated in few places more 


8 e 
NN — 
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: ras, and the taſte and difrermntoas of the 
ö hereditary prince, have greatly contri- 
buted. 
The archbiſhop and ſovereign 5 
'SALTSBURG is very magnificent in his 
ſupport of 'muſic, having uſually near a 
hundred performers, vocal and inſtru- 


mental, in his ſervice. This prince is 


| himſelf a dilettante, and good performer 
on the violin; he has lately been at great 
' pains to reform his band, which has 


been accuſed of being more remarkable 


for coarſeneſs and noiſe, than delicacy 
and high-finiſhing. Signor F iſchietti, au- 
thor of ſeveral comic operas, is at pre- 
ſent the director of this band. 
"Tha Mozart family were all at Saltz- 
burg laſt ſummer; the father has long 
been in the ſervice of that court, and the 
| ſon is now one of the band; he compoſed 
an opera at Milan, for the marriage of the _ 
arch-duke, with the princeſs of Modena, 
and was to compoſe another at the ſame 
place for the carnival of this year, though 
he 
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be i is now but fixteen years of age. By a 


letter from Saltzburg, dated laſt No- 


vember, I am informed, that this young 


man, who ſo much aſtoniſhed all Europe 
by his premature knowledge and perfor- 


_ mance, during infancy, is ſtill a great 


maſter of his inſtrument ; my correſpon- 


dent went to his father's houſe to hear him 
and his fiſter play duets on the fame 
| harpſichord; but ſhe is now at her ſum- 

mit, which is not marvellous; z and; 
ſays the writer of the letter, „if I may 
judge of the muſic which I heard of his 
« compoſition, i in the orcheſtra, he is one 

_ further inſtance of early fruit being 


more extraordinary than excellent.“ 


The muſic- ſnops of NUREMBERG are 


the moſt remarkable in Germany. It is 


in this city only, that muſical compoſi- 


tions are engraved; in other parts of the 
empire, they are all printed with types. 
Hafner, Winterſchmidt, and Schmid are 


proprietors of the principal ſhops. M. 
Agrel is the only mufician rebding at 
1 . Nurem- 
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Nuremberg, who has diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf as a compoſer; his pieces for the 
harpſichord were once in vogue, but 

though faultleſs as to counterpoint, they 
never, with reſpect to invention, ſeemed 
to ſurpaſs mediocrity. 


At ZERBSTH, M. Heock, has this. re- 


putation of being a great performer on-- - 
the violin; M. Krebs of ALTENBURG, 
ſcholar of Sebaſtian Bach, has been very 


much admired for his full and maſterly 


manner of playing the organ, and M. 
 Kunzen, whoſe performance muſt be 


Kill remembered with great pleaſure by 
thoſe who heard him i in England, is at 5 
preſent the worthy organiſt of Lu BRC. 


Beſides M. Hiller, four compoſers r re- 


| | fide at Leipfic, wit h whom I had not 55 
time to cultivate a perſonal acquaintance; 5 


theſe are M. Doles, cantor, and compo- 


ſer of church mulic; M. Löhlein, a 
harpſichord player, and compoſer; M. 


Neefe, author of ſome pretty ſonatas for 


that inſtrument, and M. Reichard, a 
© S0Ms ]..: 


1 1 
compoſer of comic operas, by no means = 
devoid of genius. . 
M. Rolle, muſfo- directer of Maebr⸗ 
5 BERG, is a ſpirited and i ingenious compo- 
ſer, Who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
productions for the church; but I have 
ſeen ſome of his pieces for the harpſi- 


e chord, which have pleaſed me more 


; than his other works, particularly, in 
the Berlin collections, where there are 
leſſons by this author, full of fire, and in 
which pleaſing effects are produced, by 
the introduction of old | paſſages, i ina new 
manner. 
M. Müller, the court- organiſt at Dies? 
$AU, 18 poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities; 
| his compoſitions diſcover taſte, fancy, and 
. powerful hand; but his ambition to 
produce new paſſages, upon all occaſions, 
renders his pieces frequently laboured, 
unnatural, and affected; and to this vice 
may be added, that, ſo common to kis 
countrymen, of ſpinning bis ſubjects and 


movements to a tireſome length. 
„„ M. Wolf, 


1M} 

M. Wolf, at Wernxz, is a natural 
” and pleaſing compoſer of comic operas, 
in the German language za ſpecies of 
compoſition become very prevalent in the 
northern parts of the empire, ſinee the 
year 17 50, when M. Hiller ſet to muſic 
the firſt drama of that kind, which was 
brought upon the ſtage. It gained great 


” applauſe againſt the opinion of the critics, . 


1 by whom it was much decried, on ac- 5 


count of the lowneſs of the ſubject, 
which was the Merry Cobler, imitated from 
our farce of the Devil to Pay. Before 

this period the Germans had only ſerious 


b operas and intermexxi, in their own lan- 


guage, upon the tage : but the preſent a 
rage for burlettas i is ſo ſtrong, that perſons 
of judgment think it will deſtroy all true - 


| | taſte for muſic of a higher claſs. 


M. Richert, of KONINGSBERG, is a 
great voluntary- player on the violin, and 
particularly remarkable for the truth and 
facility with which he pleys double 
tops. 

M. Fr. 


- + 4 I Þ | 
M. Fr. Xav. Richter ſhould have been 


diſtinguiſhed among the muſicians of 


Manheim; his works, of various kinds, 
have great merit; the ſubjects are often 


ne and noble; but his detail and man- 


ner of treating them is frequently dry and 


| ſteril, and he ſpins and repeats paſſages i in 
different keys without end. The French 


and Italians have a term for this tediouſ- 
N neſs, which is wanting in our language, 


they call it Roſalie, or Raſalia- an Ita- 
lian cries out, upon hearing a ſtring of re- 
petitions, either a note higher, or a note 
lower, of the ſame paſſage or modulation, 
ah, ſanta Roſalia ! Indeed this ſpecies of 
Iteration indicates a want of invention in 


= compoſer, as much as ſtammering and 


15 heſitation imply a want of wit or memo- 


: * in a Rtory-teller. | 


»T he term is derived from the tals if o bc 


male ſaint remarkable for repeating her Pater naſter, 
and ſtringing her beads more frequently than even _ 


St. Dominic himſelf, or than any other pious per- 
me that has merited A place 1 in the Golden Legend, 


Father 
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PF ather Schmidt, a monk of the Ciſter- 
tian order, at the abbey of Eberbach, in 
Rheingau, is author of trios for violins, 
that are not only full of taſte and fancy, 

but compoſed with a boldneſs, ſpirit, and 

3 which dilettanti ſeldom arrive 
M. Johann Gottfried Miithel, of Riga, 7 

being by birth and education a German, 

deſerves a place here, though he is at 

_ preſent eſtabliſhed in a city which apper- 
rains to Ruſſia, When a ſtudent upon 

_ keyed inſtruments has vanquiſhed all the 

difficulties to be found in the leſſons of 
Handel, Scarlatti, Schobert, Eckard, and 
E. P. E. Bach; and, like Alexander, la- 
ments that nothing more remains to con- 
quer, I would recommend to him, as an 

; exerciſe for patience and perſeverence, 

the compoſitions of Müthel; which are 
ſo full of novelty, taſte, grace, and con- 
trivance, that J ſhould not heſitate to rank 
them among the greateſt productions of 
the preſent age. Extraordinary as are the 
genius 


11 


genius and performance of this muſician, 
he is but little known in Germany, and 


all I could gather there concerning him 
is, that he received inſtructions from Se- 


baſtian Bach, and lived ſome time at 


schwerin, befots': he ſettled in Riga. 


The firſt of bis works, which 1 can trace 


to have been publiſhed, were Odes, print- 


cdl at Hamburg. 1759. The reſt, which 
are all for the harpſichord, appeared i in 


= the following order: three Sonatas, and 
2 Airs, with twelve variations, Nu- 


+: remburg, 1760. Two Concertos, printed 


by Hartknock, Riga, and Mittau, 1767. 


Duetto for two clavichords, two harpſi- 


: chords, or two forte pianos. di. Riga, 1771. 


The ſtyle of this com poſer more reſem- 
bles that of Emanuel Bach, than any o- 
155 ther. But the paſſages are entirely his 
own, and reflect as much honour upon his 
| head as his hand. Indeed his writings a- 
bound with difficulties, which to com- 
mon hearers, as well as common players, ; 


mult appear too elaborate ; for even his 
accom- 


2 
- 
„ 
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| accompaniments are ſo charged as to re- 
quire performers, for each inſtrument, of 
equal abilities to his own, which is ex- 
pecting too much, in muſicians of this 
nether world. 
It is generally allowed that the nor- 
thern parts of Germany have made a 
greater progreſs in literature and the ſci- 
ences than Bavaria, Auſtria, Swabia, the 15 
Circle of the Rhine, and Weſtphalia, 
ſome ſingle men of genius and erudition 
excepted. Franconia has done ſome- 
thing in learning; nothing in the arts 
and belles lettres: Auſtria begins indeed 
to ſhine with great luſtre i in literature as 
well as ſciences. 
= Imp; leiſure and abilities would. have 
ſufficed for fo extenſive a plan, 1 ſhould 
have been glad to have made the journal of 
this tour, the preſent Aale of arts and i- 
ences, in general; however, poetry is ſo 
nearly connected with mufic, that I could 
not help making ſome enquiries after the 
moſt eminent poets now living in Germa- 
ny, 


e 
ny, and 1 mall here preſent my readers | 
with what I found to be the general opi- 
nion there of men of taſte and learning, 
with reſpect to their abilities. 

M. Klopftock has been already men- 
5 tioned, and Madame Karſch, the poeteſs 
of Berlin, may be ranked next to him 
for original genius. This lady is quite a 
| meteor, and ſurpriſes the more by the e- 
levation and beauty of her poems, on 


5 account of her low origin, ſhe be · 


ing deſcended from parents who were 
unable to afford her a liberal education, 
and married very young to a ſerjeant, in 
a regiment quartered at Glogau. When 
ſhe arrived, firſt at Berlin, a few of her 
verſes were handed about, which were ſo 
much approved, that a ſubſcription was 
opened for printing a collection of them: 
ſince that time ſhe has ſupported herſelf 
with dignity, by the freien of her 
pen. | 
The works ad character of Wieland 
are equally various : : aliuſque & idem. He 
6 ſpent 
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ſpent his youth in piety and flights of en- 
thuſiaſm, compoſing nothing but Sympa- 
Thies, Moral tales, Letters from the Dead, 
a poem on Nature, and Chriſtian Hymns 
and Pſalms. At a different period of his 
life, his muſe paſſing to another extreme, 
he wrote tales of a different kind, which 


not only ſurpaſſed thoſe of La F ontaine, Fu 


in ſimplicity and beauty, but in looſe- 
neſs and immorality. He wrote two 
poems called Iuris and Amadis, i in ſtanzas, 
like thoſe of Arioſto, with Don Sylvio de 
KRaſalva, a romance, in the ſtyle of Cer- 
vantes; all full of wit and humour. 

His maſter- piece is ſaid to be Agathon, 
a romance in the ancient Greek manner. 
He is likewiſe author of a poem called 

= the Graces ; ; of Muſarion, and Diogenes, 5 
the firſt a poem, the other written in 
proſe, and with the humour of Sterne. 
His laſt work i is called the Golden Mirror, 


and abounds with ſevere ſtrictures on 


| princes and Prieſts. : 
This 


( 3. 1 


Thie writer is a rendirful example be 
"on in human nature. His phi- 


oſophy is calculated for perſons in the 


great world. The Germans frequently 


compare his genius with that of Voltaire, 


and even carry their admiration ſo far, 
as to fay, that he excells him 1 in all but . 
his dramatic pieces; both have written 
much, and both have repeated them. 
ES ſelves. 8 8 5 * 
M. Leffing, of Wolfenbutle, is a man 
q owledge and genius, hav- 5 
ded equally well in Lyric Poems, * 


of univerſal, 
ing ſucceed | 

2 Fables, Remarks on Critics, Satires, Dra- 
mas, and Di iſcoveries in Antiguity. 


Haller*s poems are chiefly on philoſo- 5 


Phical ſubjects. Thoſe On the Origin of 


; Evil, on Reaſon, Infidelity,” Superſtition, 5 
The Vanity of Human Virtue, The Abo, 
and an unfiniſhed ode On Eternity, are 
accounted the beſt. 


Rammler, of Berlin, holds a Ach 


guiſhed rank among German poets. His 


odes 
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odes are ſaid to have too much of Greece 


and Rome. Glaucius is his beſt poem. 


Gleim, 1s called the Anacreon of mo- | 
dern times. 


Gellert's Fables and Tales are much 


admired. 


Geſner is a paſtoral poet of great re- 


putation. 


Dr. Cramer s Ode on the Reſurrefion, | 


his Luther, and Melanhon, are very 


much eſteemed. 


| Rabner is a celebrated Karin, and 
Hagedorn, Utz, Giſecke, N 2 rftenberg, 


Schweibeler, Jacobi, Weiſe, and Licht« 
wer, are poets whoſe productions are 
much eſteemed by their countrymen. 


Germany contains thirty-ſix univerſi- 


ties, of which there are ſeventeen catho- 
Ar, ſeventeen proteſtant, and two, as 


thoſe of Erfurt and Heidelberg, where 


ſtudents of both religions are admitted. 
If I were to enumerate all the men of 


genius and learning, in theſe ſeminaries, 


who are labouring for the advancement 


of 


acquired 
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5 of {ichde, tb lift would doubtleſs be 
too conſiderable for nfy work : however, 
M. Zacherii, of Brunſwick, and 11 
Krauſe, of Berlin, are entitled to a place 

p hers for their muſical talents. a 


M. Zacherit, beſi des being 4 1700 of 


15 the firſt rank, and celebrated for the wit 
= and humour of his mock- heroic poems, 
1 is Jikewiſe a good ptactical muſician, and 
an excellent theoriſt and critic of muſi- 
cal produdtions. - 4 "If | 


> © ee 


And N. 


e” Meputation, 5 vl admits [30 


K 


- able work "upon the ſubject of German 


. 


Lyric Poetry, 1s, likewiſe author of ſe - 
veral muſical compoſitions, which are 
ö much eſleemed by connoiſſeurs. 8 


1 


Having now . laid before the reader is, | 


: ſuch information as I. have been able to 915 
obtain, concerning the preſent ſtate of 
| muſic in the countries through which . 

have travelled i in this Tour, 1 have only 


to add, that, beſides the many excellent 


muſicians which I found in my route, 


Vor. I. 2 Germany 
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Germany has furniſhed a great number 
of profeſſors of uncommon talents, whoſe 
productions and performance, have both 
charmed and aſtoniſhed the reſt of 
Europe; and it is hardly ioo much to 
fay, that the beſt German muſicians, of 
the preſent age, with a few exceptions, 
are to be found ou? of their own country. 
Indeed, it has been obſerved, that, from 
| whatever cauſe, tranſplanted Germans, | 
c@teris paribus, ſurpaſs, in moſt of the 
fine arts, t thoſe that remain in their ori- 
Gf ginal ſoil. 5 p IR wm" 


ce 


By travellin . muſicians? . 2 among 
other local partialities, that veneration 
fora particular ſtyle, which fo much en- 
creaſes the number of imitators, and 
: keeps them in ſuch ſubjection, that, like 
the writers of modern Latin, they dare 
not hazard a ſingle thought for which = 
85 claſſical authority cannot be produced. 
1 muſicians of almoſt every town, 
and every band n che ſervice of a Ger- 
man prigce, | however mall his domi- 


nions, 8 


bo A ED 

tons, erect themſelves into a muſical 

1 monarchy, mutually jealous of exch other, | 
and all unanimouſly jealous of the, Ita- 
lians; who come into their country: for 
my own part, as a byſtander, who had 
to ſhare in theſe quarrels, and was not 
in the leaſt intereſted in the event, I 
x thought I could ſee prejudice operating 
ſtrongly on both ſides. As to the Ita- 
lians, however, it muſt be acknowledged 
that Gat are . courted, and fre- 
arded. with double the falary 
that is al iy oven fro ſuch natives as have 
: the 1:08 fuperior merit. The Ger- 
mans; therefore, under ſuch provocation, 

muſt not be too ſeverely cenſured for 
under- rating the talents of many great Ita 
lian maſters, and treating them with a 
: contempt and ſeverity which is due ol 
to the groſſeſt ignorance and ſtupidity. | 
My intention was neither to write a 1 
panegyric, nor a ſatire, on the muſic of 
Germany, but to deſcribe its effects on MN 
22 wo. Of 1 


* — 


— —.. . ————— 
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* 
- 


E. | 1 : 


my own feelings. I ſet out with a de- 


fire to be pleaſed; and ri have been 


ſometimes diffatisfied, and my diſap- | 
| pointment has produced cenſure, 1 hope 
it will not draw upon me the charge of : 


wanting either impartiality or candour. 


Pra Aug all is proiſing none — and 
1 have ſometimes had my doubts con- 
cerning ſuch ideal beauties of particular 


ſtyles as are ſupported bye enclave admi- 
5 ration. _ 


1 will not fay that 19 4 br hs 


no national mulic; * 1 5 
men of great ablities, . never 
been in Italy, and who have diſdained 
to pillage the works ef their neighbours ; J 
but the preſent caſt of German melody 


can as eaſily be traced from the opera 


ſongs of the Italians, as the taſte of moſt : 


German compoſers and performers from 
that of the beſt ſingers of Italy. 


Indeed, many favourable circumſtances 
have contributed to facilitate their ac- 
quiring this taſte; particularly their in- 


ter- 


* - a 1 > 
VV 
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treourſe with the natives in the great 
poſſeſſions they have beyond the Alps; 
and even at home, the inhabitants of 
Vienna, M unich, Dreſden, Berlin, Man- 
heim, Brunſwick, Stutgard, and Caſſel, 
where there is, and has long been, an 
Italian opera, have not liſtened to Italian i 
ſinging i in vain. 
Setting however, particular nie ien 
aſide, the reſult of all my enquiries and 
obſervationga is the eſtabliſhment of two 
facts ; the bat there is very little | 
6 good Sing! vo: TY the natives, in any part 
"a Evra pt Italy ; the ſecond, 
that though the Italians excel the people 
af all other nations in vocal muſic, yet 
the Germans, with a few exceptions, 


excel even the Italians i in the conſtrue- 
tion and uſe of moſt inſtruments; and 
perhaps it is not difficult to account for 

the different muſical excellence of theſe 
4wo nations. The language of the Ita- 
Jians is more favourable to muſic than 
£3 ER, that 
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that of any biber people, and the cuf- 
tom of performing almoſt. continually, 
the moſt refined and expenſive compo- 
fitions in their churches and theatres, 
cannot but produce a general rectitude of 
taſte among all ranks of people, and 
afford a moſt perfect model of imita- 
tion, to all who have a diſtinguiſhing | 
car, and flexible voice. On the con- 
ſttrary, the language of the Germans is 
5 any thoſe that are 1 favour- 


thetfbre W A b use | 
ſhould become the general object. The 
number of ſchools that haye been men- 
tioned in this Journal, where inſtru- 
mental muſic is taught, increaſes the 
number of gompetitors; 2nd the muni- 
| ficence of the German - princes, who 
keep numerous bands of performers, 
not only for the ſervice of the court, 

but 


1 
but the field, cannot but i ineite the moft 
vignrous efforts to excel. 

Upon the whole, with reſpect to the 
fine arts, it ſeems as if every ſchool, and 
every country, had its peculiar vices, as 


4; well as virtues. In muſie, it has been 


| ſhewn in my former tour, that the Lom- 
bard, Venetian, and Neayolitan ſchools, 
have characteriſtic diſtinctions; the ſame = 
ms be 2 of the ſeveral ſtyles of 
and performance in the 
0 ping * Germany; Vienna be- 
ing mol YON le for fire and inven- 
tion; Manheim, for neat and brilliant 
execution: Berlin, for counterpoint; 
and Brunſwic, for taſte. But, with- 
out oppoſing town to town, and ſtate to 
ſſtate, it may be ſaid of Germany in ge- 
neral, that the muſical virtues of its na- 
tives, are patience and profundity ; and 
their vices, prolixity and pedantty. The 
Italians are apt to be 700 negligent, and 
che Germans too elaborate; in ſo much, 
2 4 that 


TL = 

that muſic, if I may hazard the thought, 
ſeems play to the Italians, and work to 
the Germans, The Italians are perhaps 


the only people on the globe who can trifle 
with e, as | the Germans have alone 
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cADEMV of Commerce at Hamburg, fore ac· 1 
count of, 248. 

Accompaniments, compared to converſation, 2 52. 

Adam, M. muſician at Dreſden, Jbe=t + it 

Agrel, 32 5, MLS 

Agricola, M . compoſer at Berlin, 89, 205. 

— — 81 ignora, finger. at Berlin, 94... 
— Rodolpho, 282. d OUR RS > 
AMSTERDAM, 282. 2. ee 
Anſani, Signora, an excellent tenor linger, 278. 

 Aotourou, 125. 

| Architecture, at Potzdam, 1 18. How encouraged there 18. 


; Bach, Sebaſſian, bis vreat ralents, 80. Challenged by. 
Miarchand 8 | 
Bach, Carl. pj 


* at Hamburg, 245. His re- 


ception 9 246. His opinions of canons, 
25 , 260. Liſt of his works, 264. 
© Reflef 266. Excellence of his per- 
format ly of his genius, 271. Parallel 
drawn bet... * Domenico Scarlatti, 272. 81 


Backers, 147. . 

Band of the 84 opera at Berlin, . 
Band, the much celebrated, under Haſſe at Dellen i in 

. 

| Bent, F 1 . to the king of Pruſha, 97. 
119. His opinion of Giardini, 128. His 3 

manner of playing, 129. Sketch of his life, 130 to 

141. Formed his ſtyle from good ſinging, ibid. 

Benda, George, compoſer at Saxe- Gotha, 141, 

| — Joſeph, violin player at Berlin, 93, 219. 

Berguys, organiſt and carilloneur at Delft, 315. 


BERLIN, 87, 202. Great number of muſical critics there, 
225. 


muſicians formed upon « one model, 231. 

| Berſelli, Matteo, his character as a ſinger, 176. 

Bertuch, M. organiſt of St. Peter's, Berlin, 56. 

Bezozzi, Signor, hautbois play at Dreſden, 275 45. N 
rallel between him and Fiſcher, . 
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| Binder, M. or ganiſt at Dreſden, 55. 

Bode, M. an eminent printer at Hamburg, 247 7. 

BoREMIA, 1. | 

Bohemians, famous for muſical talents, . Taught | mu, 
fic at the common reading ſchools, 125 . . 

Boroſini, ſinger, 181. 

Braun, his character as a ſinger, ibid. 

Breitkopf, muſic ſeller at Leipfic, 5 74 Inventor of muſi- 


cal types, and of catalogues f in notes, 74. His * = 


ing-office, 79. 
BREMEN, 279. Pſalmody chore, "IR 
Bridge at Dreiden, rule ates in e it, 46, 27. 
| BRUNSWIC, 322 

_ ByDiN, 17. 

""Buſfardin, German flute player, 168, N 193. 
Buononcini, 191. . 

Büſch, profeſſor of mathematics A " Lamby 
Buxtehude, famous organilt, 247 | 


Calori, $i gnora, anger at Nreſd 

Cantor, his office in Germany, +. # 

Careſtini, Giovanni, his charac = 

Carillons, 283. At Amſterdam, 29 tyden, 31x. 

Chimes, played by clock-work, at Amiterdam, 297. 

Church muſic, diſcouraged at Berlin, 92. 

Comic operas, German, 328. . 

Concert-room of the new Palace at Potzdam deſeribed, 145 

Concert, at Dreſden, 44. At Sans-Souci, 152. At 

| Berlin, 202. At Hamburg, 254, 257. . 

Concialini, Carlo, finger at Berlin, 99. 

_ Converſations, with M. Dulſick, 5. With Benda, 128. 
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